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mTBODUCnON 

TT was a lucky chaiMc that brought th& Rai Bahadur Chaada 
to London at fhs very moment \^heu the Galleries of Oriental 
Beligicn]^ b the British Mnsetim were about to be rearranged. 
It had been decided to abandon the dassification by religions 
in favour of a historical arrangenjent whidi is more in keeping 
with the general plan of the Museum, and the reduudant sculpture 
was to be weeded out to make room for the collections of 
anti^3uitie^^ 

In this task of revision the Eai Bahadur volunteered to assist 
with his wide knowledge and experience. Hia enthusiasm for 
Indian art, in which ho had long been actively mtetested, was 
srirrod by the CoHectioDij and it h gratifying fo know that he 
was so impreaaed with its importance that he decided to devote 
a monograph to it- 

The appreciation of Oriental art, particularly of its Rar-Eastem 
manifestations^ ha^ been growing rapidly in Europe; and the 
p&werful mduence of Indian religious sculpture on that of China 
and Japan has now given to Indian sculpture a prominence 
which is fully jus tided by its own mherent merits. 

But it was not always so. For many years tbo beauty of 
Indian sculpture deceived scant apprcdaticuij and the history 
of the Bridge^ or more properly the Charles Stuart^ Collection 
makes this painfully clear. 

General Charles Stuart^ who served in India from 1777 to 
ld2&p was noted for his love of Indian cnltoie. So deeply was 
he imbued with Indian ideas and manners that he came £o be 
familiarly known as Hindoo Stuart. In liis later dnya his 
house w^as a mnaeum of Indian Bculpturc* collected chiefly in 
the districts of Bihar and Orissa^ and it w'aa open to all who 
cared to oome and see it. 

After his death a few of his sculptures remainod to adorn 
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hi 3 tomb, ae Trill s^n in tbe fcst plate of tlu3 book. Tbe 
bulk of the remainder was bronglifc to London by his descendants, 
and offered for sale at Christie's in 1830. Here they were bought 
by one James Bridge, whoso heirs in their turn offe3?ed them 
for sale in 1872. So little wtta the interest taken in Indian art 
at this tiine that Sir Wollaston Franks, Keeper of the Departinent 
of Britioh and Medieval Antiquities in the British Myaeuruj wag 
the only bidder at the auction, and the collection was knoeked 
down to him for a " mere song It was^ however, arranged 
oabsequently that it should he presented hy the heirs of 
t Mr. Bridge as a gtft to tiie Museum. 

In this way 115 flculpturea were acquired. The majority of 
the other specimens in the British Museum were transferred 
&om the India Museum in 1830. Together they make a noble 
display which has now been improved by the elimination of 
duplioates^ 

The present monograph describes and iUustratea a number of 
the most important specimens^ but its scope is limited to the 
Medieval sculpture and it takes no account of the large Gandhara 
series which is also exhibited in the Indian Room, or of the grand 
sculptures from the Amaravati Tope which line the main stamcase 
of the British Museum. It deals only with a portion of the 
history of Indian sculptorej but it is a portiotL which shows the 
art in its liveliest and most sensitive forms. 

The full explanations given of the various motives will be 
widely weleomed. The subjects depicted in the sculpture 
rehe& are so compleK: that without some mstmotion in their 
meauiug the spectator is liable to be robbed of part of his pleasuxe 
by sheer bewilderment. When he nndemtanda the Incidents 
depleted, as ho will do after reading the stories told by the 
Rai Bahadur, he will be able to enjoy whole-heartedly the 
aingular beauty of the Indian sculptor's work and to appreciate 
the enthufliaam which mapiied thia monograph. 

R. L. Hobson. 
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rpmS little boot owes ita mcseptioicL to a vfgit to tte galleiiea 
of the British Museum, London, in July, 1^34, under the 
guidanoe of Mr. J, "V, S. Wiltmaon of the Department qf Orienta] 
printed Boote and MSS. In the Indian Sculptuie Eooma 
Mr. WilMnson introduced me to Messrs. H. J. Braunholts and 
A. Digby, of the DepartEaent of Ethnography, and requested me 
to examine the labels and offer suggestiona, if any. I was sur¬ 
prised to see a very large coUeetion of Tvell-presgrved sculptures k 
stone, ffom different parte of Northern India, little known to the 
pubhcj exhibited in the rooma, and expressed a desire to study 
them. Messrs. Biavnholtz and Digby kindly placed all the 
records relating to the collection at my chzposal. Mr. T. Joyces 
Deputy Keeper of the Department of Ethnography, later oa 
introduced me to Mr. Basil Gray of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities^ who very courteously co-opeiated with me and 
afforded me all facilities for preparing a descriptive liat of the 
sculptures. Through Mr. Gray I came in contact with Mr. R. L. 
HobsoUj head of the Department of Oriental Antiqnities and 
of Ethnography, and wo arranged that I should write a small 
volume on the Indian Medieval Sculptures in the British Museum. 
Mr^ Hobson undertook to check the descriptive portion of the 
book and to contribute an introductory chapter giving ths 
history of the collections. This book owes its pubheatiou to 
Mr. Gray who baa not only made amrageraent for its publication 
through Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubnw and Oo, Dtd.^ but 
has also very kindly seen it through the press. The authorities 
of the British Museum prepared ffesh photo-negativesi at 
my request to illuefcrate this book, and supplied me with 
paper impressions of the iix$criptions. X take this opportimiiy 
of giving expression to my sense of gratitude to these gentlemen 
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aad particakrly to Messrs. Hobson and Gray* My acknowledg- 
mentfl are also due to my pupil and friend, Mr. Paxamflnanda 
Aictaiya, E.Sc., State Archeologiat, Maynrblian]* who wag 
then in Londouj for a few valuable suggestions regarding the 
sculptures fiom Orissa, and to Sir Evan Cotton, Professor P. W. 
Thomas, Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Mr, X V. S. WiiJdnsoii, for 
encouragement- 

I am indebted to Mr. N. Ganguly of the Calontta Hjstorical 
Society for the photograph of the tomb of “ Hindoo Stuart 
iu the South Park Street Cemetery, Calcutta. The original 
arched doorway of black basalt fixed on the tomb is unique 
in character. The figure of tbe river goddesa Yamuna riding 
on a tortoise carved on the pilaster that serves aa the left door 
jamb, and the figure of Gahga riding on a ma&ara carved on the 
other pilaster that serves as the right door jamb, indicate that 
the doorway originally belonged to an ancient Brahmanic 
temple. Tbe trefoil arch above the pilasters is not a true arch. 
The lower foils are out out of the same pieces as the pilasters 
and the upper foil is cut out of the horizontal door llntaZ. The 
moulding is decorated by a single Hue of graceful scroll-work 
conaistiDg of flowers and figures of animals combined har- 
moniously. At the apex of the moulding is carved in high relief 
a lotus flowcTj the petals of which are pulsating with life. Above^ 
at two ends, are carved two miniatiire ludo-Aiyan temples^ 
and in the middle a head serene in expression. The small 
structnxes on either side of the head are modem restorations. 
In the spaces between the miniature stmetures and the head 
four trees axe carved with vigour. This arched door-way must 
have been ffred on the tomb, instead of being despatched to 
England, under the direction of General Cbarles Stuart himself, 
who died at CWcutta on 31st Macoh, I82S. 
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Cha^tjer I 

BEGINimTGS OF FIGUBB SCULPTUEE IN INDIA 

T RE Liatory of Indian art, as digtinguislied firam ita pre-history 
in the Iviim yaUej, hegins from the tWrd century b.c. 
About lialf a dossen detached lifc-sisc figures assignable to the 
aei^ond and the first centariea b.q. are the earliest known figure 
sculptvu^. These are evidently images of minor deitieB^ Takshas 
and TakshlSp some of whom* bearing ckauri or fiy-whiake^ xnuat 
have served the function of attendants. There is a predominance: 
of decorative bas-reliefs over detached statues in this early 
period. The bulk of these reliefs decorate great Buddhist monu¬ 
ments : the railing round the stupa of Eharhut (cf. 150 B.c.); 
the old railing round the Bodhi-tree at Bodh Gaya (e. 100 b.c.) ; 
and the four gateways of the Great Stupa at S^cM {c. 50 B.c.). 
With the exception of the early Vedic religion of iarma, work 
or sacrificial rites, aU other Indian TcJigioue—VedantiEin (the 
religion of the concluding portion of the Vedaa called the Upanl- 
shadfl), Buddhifim, Jaimainp Vaish^avism, Stivism^and Saldnsm— 
are based on a firm belief in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the fioul, and final liberation firom the revolving wheel of 
rebirths is fised as their common goal According to the 
Buddhists attainment of bodhi, enlightenment or aupreme knew^ 
ledge, or mmbodhi, perfect enlightenment, is the means of 
reaching thw goajj and one who has gained that knowledge 
and therefore reached the goal h called the Buddha or the 
Sambnddba. In course of ntidergomg rebirths a being is liable 
to be bom not only ae a human and supethuman being, but 
also as a lower animal. A being destined to become Buddha, 
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the BiJighten-ed One, in a future hirth as or ip a later period 
of a particular birtli &3 man, is oaUed the Bodhiaattva or would- 
be-Buddha. A buinau Bodhiaattwa must be dbtinguished from 
the superhuman (dmue) Bodhisattvaa worshipped by the 
Mahayana Buddhists. A human Bodhisatt^a must practiae 
virtues through a succession of birtha before he can attain 
Buddhahood. In the baa-reliefe on the Buddhist raonumentB 
named above are narrated events believed to have happened 
in the previous births and the last birth of Gautama Bnddha 
as the Bodhisattva and the Buddha. 

One very striking feature of the narrative reliefs on these 
old railing and the gateways ia the absence of the figure of tbe 
Buddha hitnsolf. In these acuJptnires the Buddha is represented 
either by an empty throne, or by footprints, or other aymbols. 
This peculiarity of the early Buddhist narrative reliefs is very 
clearly brought out in a few relief on the railing of the et&pa 
of Bharbut (now exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), 
that bear contemporary inscriptions which give the titles of 
the subjects. Plato II (ff) shows a medallion on a rail pillaT* 
The inscription below tbe medallion tells us:— 

"" Ana^pi^ddra (AjDatbftpi*;Ldada) gives away Jetavana 
(which) he has pnrehaaed by covering tie plot with a layer of 
cror^ [of gold coins).” 

The story refeared to in this record is narrated in one of the 
early Pali texts, Vina^ Pitaka (ChuUavagga, 6, 8-10).^ 

Two different episodes are enclosed side by side within the 
medalhon. In the right half Anathapbjdita ia paying the price 
of the plot by covering it with square gold coins carried in a 
bullock cart. To the left he is giving away the plot to the 
Buddha. According to ancient Indian naage a donor makes a 
^ft by pouring water on the hands of the donee. In the centre 
of the medallion is recognizable Anithapi^ddta standing with 
a water-pot ready to pour water on the hands of the donee. 
The inscription de^ibes him as making the gift. But where 
^ TisUf pt, n, Smred BoQhs of Ea^^, to|. ix. 
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is tlie doneej the Snddha ? The figure of the Bu-ddba has been 
deliberately omitted. 

A fragmentary medallion on another tail pillar (Plate II (&)), 
of Bharhut endosea a scene labeUed, "Ihdiaiak cave/* The 
^vcnt that happened in a cave called the IndnkeJa cave on the 
Vedjya moimtain to the east of Rajagriim, the capital of Magadha 
in the time of Gautama Buddha^ la described in an old Pali 
Buddhist Sutta^iia, the (^ueationa of Sokta 

{Indra, king of the gewis), of the DlffJi/inil-d}fa. Herein it ia said 
that once vrhen the Buddha -was staying in the Indraiala cave, 
^akra -went to visit him accompanied by the other gods and 
attended by the Gandharva (heavenly musician) Pahcha^iklia 
Vr'ith his lyre. As the Buddha tisnally remained rapt in the bliss 
of meditation Sakra sent FafiohaSikba ahead of the 

party bo awafeqii the master. Approaching the cave^ Panchafilcha 
sung a song to the aecompanhaent of hb lyre. The Buddhaj^ 
charmed by the music, caUed Pancha^ikha. ^ekra vdth the other 
goda foUowed the Jattcr inside the cave v^here the Buddha was 
seated in meditation and waa permitted to put questions. ^ The 
bas-relief ahfiw$ a cave wherein the gods are seated with joined 
palms round an empty throne with a parasol above it. This 
empty throne represents the Enddba. 

The inscriptioD on a panel of a corner pillar of the same railing 
reads 3 — 

“Ajita&tru worships the Lord (Buddha).^' 

The relief in the panel illustrates the mtroductory portion of 

the Pali Buddhist text, jSd;MaiT%-;pAa&E Suiia (the fruits of the 

life of recluse) of the DighnniMya. One autumn night lit hy 

full moon, Ajsta^tru^ Icing of MagadUia, accompanied by Jivaka, 

the court-physician^ and attended by five hundred of his women 

on she-clephantaj visdted the Buddha. WTien. the Mug reached 

the door of the pavilion on foot, he asked Jivaka, But 

Tvhere^ Jivaka, is the Lord ? ” Jivaka replied, '‘That is lie, 

0 king.” Then the king bowed to the Lotdj and, stretching 

^ T- W. and C. A. F. Hhy$ Ua^idf, o/ HwUka , pt, iii, London, 

i9l5,j).2e9Jr. 
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foiiih bis joined hands in flaUitation to the order^ took Ms 
seat aside.^ 

The baa-ielief, Pkto HI (a), correctly iIlTi3tr?itc$ the narrative 
aa far as space pennitB. At the bottonij on the left, three elephants 
come ont in proeeEsion^ the leader^ a tusker^ the state elephant, 
eonveymg the king IiitnBolf whose rank is indicated by the 
parasol held over hia buead^ To the right of this acene the tasker 
ia kneeling down. 

Ajata^tm has got down from the elephant and asked Jivaka 
where was the Buddha. Jivaka pointing out the Buddha 
^dth his right hand. La the oeEt scene carved above Ajat^&tru, 
seated On his knees, is bewmg down with joined hands. But 
where is the Enddha, the object of Ajnta^tru's adoration ? 
The Buddha is represented by an empty throne under a parasol, 
with footprints beneath it. 

But not only is the figure of Gautama Buddha, the hisWioal 
founder' of Buddhism, ootLSpfcuous by ita absence on early 
Buddhist monuments of Oentral and Eastern India; his 
predecessors, the Buddhas who are said to have flourished before 
him, are not figured thereon. Sis: previous Buddbas are named 
in early Pali texts. They are:— 

Sanskrit Nqjm. 

1. Vipaiyin 

2. Sikbin 
S, Yi^vabhu 
4^ iKrakuehchhauda 
5. Kanokamuni 
-6. K^^iyap* 

As Qautaina Buddha attained the bodhi (ealightennient) 
or Buddhahoc>d under an Aivattha or Pipal tree which is known 
as bi^ Bodhi^ his six predecesGoia also had their Bodhis or trees 
sitting under which they attained Sodii. The Bodhi treea of 
VipaSyin, VijSvabbO, Kaustamuni (Kouagamana), andSMyapa 
are carved in the m^allious of the rail pOIarB of Bharhut with 
thrones below. The figure of these Buddhas do not occupy these 

^ T. W. RtyA DbTidbp i>ta£di^tti» aj ths pt. I, LoodoDp 1023, pp. GS-S. 


Pflji Nams. 

Vipassi 

fiikhi 

Veasabhu 

Kakusandhs 

Eonagamana 

Eassaf^ 
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thrones^ lik* tbe throne of Gautajcna^ Enddh&^ they are left 
vacant. One of these medallions is reproduced in Plate III (b), 
The second inscription above the niedoUion tells ug :— 

** The Ecdhi (tree) of Lord VipEtSyin.” 

According to tie Btiddhist canon Patali is the tree under which 
Vipa^ym gained iodhi. 

Efixly Buddhist tests nnmje six great rivals of Gaotaiua Buddha, 

being teachers well hnown^ famous leaders, considered excelieut 
by the multitude,” one of whom is called Nigaatha Nafaputta in 
Pali and Nirgrantha Jnatiputra or Jnatfipufcm iu Sa^ushrit, 
The proper name of Nirgrantha Jnatri.putrft is Mahavira 
Vardhamana^ the last Tirthahhara or Jma of the Jains and the 
founder of Jainism^ a religion which still aurviTcs m India and 
the monumental remama of which are quit* numerous. Vard- 
hamana Mahs-vira became Jiua, conqueror^ by gaining perfect 
knowledge called ket?ala^ corresponding to the bodM of the 
Buddha. Vardhamana the Jins is also called the Buddha, and 
Gautama the Buddha is also cnllcd the Jina. But in conimon 
parlance the term Jina is applied to Vardhamsna Mahavira and 
hifl predecessors, and the term Buddha to Gautfnna and his 
predeccasorfl. Twenty-three Jinaa or TirthaiLkaras are said to 
have fiourl^rd before Mahayira, among whom the most famoug 
are the first Jina Bishabha and ibe twenty-tliird Jina Bardva 
or Par^vaoitha. No image of any of the Jinas asaignsble tc an 
age earlier than the beginning of the Christian era has yet been 
discovered anywhere. The ligurea of the Jiima ate censpicuous 
by their absence iu the reliefs that dooorate the cave temples 
and rnonasterics of the tJdayagiri and tlie KhaDdagiri, near 
Bhuvanegvar in Orissa, the earliest Jain monuments iu Eastern 
India. 

The earliest known images of the Jinas have been diacovered, 
not in Eastern India where Yardhanoima Mahavlra (yai£all), 
his predecessor BAiivanatha (Benares), and even the first 
Jina ^uiahs^bbs (Ayodhya) are said to have been hom^ but a.t 
Mathura. The oldest images of the Jlnas found at Mathura 
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Are not detached iDlAgefl^ btifc are cMved in the centre of etone 
tablets cnllsisd dydgapaia^ tablet of homage, recovered from the 
Xan^i Tiia and now exhibited in the Lucknow Museum.^ 
These tablets bear votive inscriptione, now more or lesa damaged, 
io a variety of the Brahmi charaeter closely leaemblmg the 
Brahmi character used in the inscriptions from Mathura dated 
in the reign of the ^ka (Scythian) Mahakshatrapa (great 
Satrap) is assigned to about tha bogjimiiLg of the 

Christian cm. The earliest known figure of the Biidd ha is carved 
on a gold caaket found in a steatite vase recovered &om the rehc 
chamber of a stupa at Bimaran, a small village si-^c to seven 
miJes west-north-west of Jalalabad in Eastern Afghanistan, 
and now in the British Museum.® The coins found withm the 
vase belong to Azes, the Indo-Sc>iihian king, who reigned in 
the second half of the first century n.c. The atcbseologists are 
at variance over the question whether the gold eaeket bearing 
the figuTe of the Buddha may be asrigxied to the re^ of Asea T. 
A safer guide for dating the gold casket than coins found in the 
rehc chamber ia the foam of the Kharoahthi lettera used in the 
inscriptions on the steatite vase. PTofe$sor Sten Konew writes, 
" ITrom the point of view of pal^g^aphy there does not seem 
to be an objection to the dating of the Bimarau vase as about 
contemporaueous with the Mathura Lion Oapitah" ^ jp the list 
of the donors of the Mathura Lion Capital occurs the name of 
Mahaksbatrapa Sud^ or iSod^a, son of the Mahikshatiapa 
Hi] da. It may therefore be concluded that the sculptors of 
Mathura and Gandhara (in which Bimaran is situated) be^n to 
carve the images of the Jinas and the Buddha about the same time. 
The earliest GaDdharan figures of the Buddha that may be dated 
with certainty are those carved on the relic casket of the Kanishka 
stupa near Peshawar and dated in the year 1 of ICanishka/ 

^ V- A, and of Maihura, AUiliabad^ 

IfiOlp vih T* Md Ti; CooiMrAswaiiur, e/ /ikfww and Iiidonuian 

An,m^ III, %. 71- 

* CoouaMMiPiTny, History of Indian and Indonman AH, SS. 

* <7eimw JjwcWjicifftiuw /iiieartim, toI. iL pt. i* InAcriptijottfl^^* 

«dl(«d B%tn. Kooowi, CaLcutUp 1936, p. SI. 

*■ OoooiuasvAiidy, op. dt., fig. 99. 
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The eldest images of Gautama Buddha found in tbe great 
Buddhist centrea of Bnstern and Central India—at ^ravaatT, 
Samathand Sancbi, are of Mathura sandetone and llathura style, 
that is to say imported from firathuraj and are mostly dated in 
the rdgn of Kanisbka and hia sucoessors. Therefore it must be 
admitted that the impulse for making the images of the Buddhas 
and the Jinaa came from West to East—fMni Gandhara and 
Mathura to Eastern India, and not \ice versa. Before attempting 
an explanation of thia fad;, vre must determine what an image 
of the Biiddha or the Jina is baaicallyj and irhat it espressos. 

The future Buddha^ Gautama, performed jMm or 
meditation, under a roBe-appIo tree v^hen he was a mere bo}’; 
he gaiuod enlightenment by performing dhyQm \ and^ after he 
breame the Euhghtened One, the Buddha, his normal occupa¬ 
tion was dJiyauML. He m the muni, sage, and according to the 
S^a-2<fipdta (i, 12, 6, and lOj saimhita (haaiiismind 

concentrated), jham-nUa {is engaged in meditation)* and is 
the Bhikshu (mendicant) plunged in dhydna in the loDcsonie 
wilds. The Buddha who has reached the other shore, who is 
engaged in dhydna {jJinyl}, ia the true Brahman {SuUa-Nipdla, 
in, Dj 29, and 45), The Buddhists recognize four stages of 
and the Jaina also recognise four gtages of the same practice 
that they cal! iukh (white) dhyana. In the of FataHj^, 

a text recognised as authoritative lay the Brahmanisl-s^ dhjdm 
and saviddhi are classed aa the limbs or parts of which ia 
also called In the Sanskrit texts dhydna and yoya 

are used as synonymous terms. Dhyd7\A or yoya must be per¬ 
formed in certain rigid postures called asana. The usual dsanu^ 
or posture of sitting for perfomung dhydnn, is called palihriAi]: 
in Pali and pahja^ha orparyaftfai in Sanskrit. It is thus described 
in tlie Buddhigt texts 

“ Sits down crosadegged, holding the body erect, and sets " 
up hia memory m front of (the object of the thought).'" 

The posture is thus described by Jiuasena in the Jaiu 
Adipurdm^ ixii* 60-02 ;— 
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“ Asroiniiig the pdjfaitM (he) ahonld be firmly seat*! 

on the earthy holding the body erect and motionle^; the left 
hand, turned upward, should be placed on his own crossed legs^ 
and the right hand should be placed above that in the same 
mamieT; ho who isatrams his mind and is iii$paasioDate should 
not open Ms eyes wide, nor close them fully, breathe slowly* 
and one row of his teeth upon another.” 

There h a vivid description of the par^aHk^trb<mdha or cross- 
legged poature in Kalidasa's poem {iii, 45-7) 

where the poet describes ^iva engaged in sam^Jd, the highest 
stage of dhydna. About the eyes of Siva seated in tbe 
bandha posture Kalidasa writes :— 

“ With slightly open eyes having motionless bright eyeballs, 
motionless eyebrows, motionless eyelids, and rSiye prOH^ceding 
downward^ tsiied on the tip of tbe nose/' 

Ebdng the eyes on the tip of the nose involves partially closing 
the eyes and is mentioned os one of the elements of the posture 
of meditation idhydna^oga) in the Bhi^vadgUd (vi^ 11-13), 
the Ti&hnttsmrtli (xcvii, 1) and the other tearts. The 

(cross-legged) posture is the y^a posture par esxdUnce. 
It ia also known as the padmdsana, lotus posture. The Jain texts 
also prescribe a standing posture for perfaiming dkydna called 
the hdyotsarga (dedication of the body). Jlnasena writes in the 
AdipwraM (xxi, 69):— 

“Like the paryanha posinrej kdryot^rga (atandtng) posture 
is preflcribed for one who Is desirous of performing dhydna^ 
(when the) whole body is kept erect and the thirty-two faults 
avoided/* 

AH seated images of the Jinas, early or late, arc in full paryanka 
(croaSHlegged) poature. But in most of the seated images of the 
Buddha are found variations of the posture- The leg^ are croeeed^ 
the body is held erect, and the eyes are partially dosed, bnt the 
bands of the Buddha are posed in different ways. In most seated 
images of the Buddha of the early Mathura school the right 
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hand shows the g{^urc of offering protection atnl the left hand 
TMts OD the left ioiee. 

The origin gf the Buddha hnage has been a anbjwt of keen 
controversy among erchaeologiatB. In this controversy greater 
emphasis has been laid on the non-essential features of the irange 
—the arrangement of hair, the folds of the draper}^ the style 
of modelling, than on the most eiisential feature, the posture. - 
To avoid repetition, I shall give both the imagea of the Jinas 
and the Buddhas the common designation, image of the Yogi 
or Dhylnajogi, The eaxly Buddhisl;: monuraent® of Central 
and Extern India referred to above yield ample evidence of the 
different dements of the popular religion of these areas, the cult 
of the stffpas or the burial mounds, of the holy trees and symbols, 
and of images of the Yakshaa, the Nagas, and the Devatis, 
But the dehherate e^tdurion of the figurea of the Buddhas from 
the leliefe on these montimenta^ together with the absence of 
imagea of the Jinas, indicates that the cult of the image of the 
Yogi did not form part of the popular religion of Eastern and 
CoDtral India before the rise of the Kushan empire- The question 
that now confronts us is, how could the cult of the images of the 
Yogi (of the Jinas and the Buddhas) aiiddealy arise ia Mathura 
and Gandhara about the beginniog of the Christian era, and 
thence gradually spread to the birthplace of Jainism and 
Buddhism ? The only satisfactory answer to this question that 
suggests itself is that this sudden rise of the cult of the images 
of the Yogi in North-Western India is only a revival of an 
old cult of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region, 
Mathura and Gandhara are the two wings of the Indus Valley. 
The e^cftVfttioBs at Harappa and Moheujodaro have brought 
to light ample evidence to show that the wrahip of images of 
human and superhuman beings in yoga postures, both seated 
and etaudingt prevailed in the Indus VaUey in the Uhaloolithic 
period. This evidence consists of seals bearing dgures in 
posture attended by votaries, reproduced in Sir John Marshall's 
Mokcfigo-daro and the pkte xii, figs. 13-14, 

18-19, 22. One of these seals shows a thxee-faced male figure 
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crowned witli a tridentseated erect with the feet crosaing each 
other, and arms outstretched and the thnmba touching the 
knees. Below the throne on which the deity ia seated there are 
two deer or ibexea looking back ward. The deity is attended 
by four anuDals—an elephant^ a tiger, a rhinoceros, and a bnflalo. 
Sir John Marshall recognises in this figure the prototype of 
SSiva as the great Yogi. Three other seals reproduced oq the same 
plate bear representations of nude tree deities standing erect 
with arms banging on aides like the images of the Jinas in the 
, bayotmrga posture, and each attended by a balf-kneeling votary 
and a hninan-faced bull or goat. Another seal reproduced in 
plate exviup fig, 11, of the sanve work shows a human being seated 
in the same posture as the threc-faced deity referred to above 
and attended on either side by a haJf-kneeling votary above 
whom a serpent spreads its head.® A fragmentary soapstone 
Btatuetfe discovered at Mobeniodaro and of w”hich the head 
and the left shoulder only are preserved {Mohetijo-daro 
hidu$ Civili^i&ni plate xoviii) shows another element of the 
y(iga posture, eyes fixed on the tip of the nose. 

^ A head civwaed iih a tridmi aarreg tbe finjal <yf tha horae.slioQ gabies 
that decorate tha ^ggOn^rdHif cf a monchtbiQ temple of ^iva {now oontainiiig 
an image Matihaliparam m the Chin^leputdiitrict of tbs Madras 

PreeMieiicy, a^aignablo to the BerenUi oenlpiy ArP. A. H. Lonj^urat^ Patlam 
pi. u of ihs pSurn&^ of i^ia. No. 33K 

pp. 29-SO, pi. rsd (e), f*). 

* Also pi. cEvi, fig. 29. 



Chaptek II 

FROM KUSHADT ART TO GtlPTA .4RT 

rp HOUGH the beginnings of figure sculpture me mvBlvcd in 
obscurity, there are a conaderable number of dated docu^ 
mcnts for reconstructing its history from the beginniag of the 
reign of the great Kushan emperor, Kanisjika, As stated above, 
the ioscribed bronze relic casket of the Kaniahka stQps near 
Peatawar bearing the figures of the Buddha in the round and in 
relief is dated in the year 1 of Maharaia Kanishka. This relic 
casket is a work of the Gandhara School, and the name of the 
i-yinjiiAffl or artisan is given as Agiaala, Agisala is the Indianized 
form of the Greek name AgcailaosA The art of Gandhara is the 
GrKCi>-RoinaD adaption of an Indian theme and its hist^ny runs 
a course independent of the main current of the Liatciy of 
Indian art. Though the Kushan art of Mathura did not escape 
its influence, that influence died out with the fall of the Kushan 
empire. The earliest specimeu of the Kushan art of Msthum 
is the colossal standing image of the Bodhisattva ffotuie Buddha] 
dedicated by the monk Bala " at Baranaei at the walk of the 
Lord ” (Samath) in the third year of Maharaja Kanishka.* 
The Hellenic character of the Buddha in the Guides’ mess at 
Hoti-Mardan, said by Profesaor Foucher to ho "the most 
beautiful, and probably also the most ancient of the Buddhas 
of the Gandhara school", is thus described by hint 

“Year European eyes have in this case no need of the 
help of any Indianist, in order to appreciate with full know¬ 
ledge the orb of the nimbus, the waves of the hair, the 
straightness of the profile, tlie classical shape of the eyes, the 

1 KjOiaow, IrucnpCwnt^ ]!^T. 

* CoomArMfr&mjp op. pL XXlE, 83 ;; 

I904r^, pi. xxvf, figa. 
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stnnous bow of the mouth, the eupple and hoUow folda of 
the draperies.”^ 

The head of tho Bodhisattva dedicated by Eala is ehaved^ 
and the draperies are partially plain and eling to the body, 
and show deep cut convaitional folds on the left arm and shallow 
lines on the ri^t thigh. This style of arrangement of the drapery 
is more closely related to the draperies of the famous colossal 
statue found at Parkham in the Mathura district and assignable 
to the second century B.c.^ and is of indigenous origin. The 
draperies of some of the seated images of the Buddha produced 
at Mathura in the Kushan period also ahow clear Gondhara 
iohueuce. The dates of the votive inscriptions on a Large number 
of detached images of the Bodhisattva, the Buddha^ and the 
Jinas, found at Mathura, range from the year 3 to the year 93 
in the successive reigu$ of the Kuahaa emperors, KEUushka (I), 
Vasishha, Euvishta (Kani^hka 11 reigning rinmltancously for 
some ycara), and Vasudeva.® There are many others of the same 
type and style without dated inscriptions. In the Indian Seulp- 
tuxe Boom of the British Museum are exhibited five fcagments 
of imagea of the Jinas without drapery, from Mathura, aaaignable 
to the same period. The collection includes the bust of a Jina, the 
lower part of another Jina seated in the cross-legged posture, 
and three Jina heads. To the century (i.e. second century) 
covered by the dated scries of Jain and Buddhist images should 
be added another (first century a that preceded the accession 
of Kanishka and during which the earliest images of the Jiuas 
were produced. During these two centuries the sculptora of 
Mathura mode considerable progress in technique;, but their 
works poseesfi little artiatic merit. The faoea of the Buddha and 
the Jlnas with partially closed eyes do not espreas any psycho¬ 
logical meaning, do not show the mind absorbed in meditation 


' A. Fouc^, Tht cf Buddhiit Art atski eJAer Essttm, EaglLdi 

traustAtloa, Paria and Louden, 1017, p. 120. 

^ Ar^ioffiad ol Jfafftura, AlUbabftdp 

I&IO, P- pL Ill. 

* ti4t Brahmi Jjwer^Hjnff, Noff. 12,^ lfl-77, 161, SIS, 02S-7,1354, 

1555. 135?, 1365^ 1364, 13C5, I3M. 1373, 1374. 1377, 1420. 
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(dhydna and The nuda fipie of the Jittaa and the 

partially nude figu™ of the Buddhea witli elingiDg draporieg 
in mo$t cases laek \itality, volume, and wight, and the gcstqrea 
of the Euddhiat images do not show movement. 

The failure of the sculptors of the early school of Mathufa 
to endow their figures with life and meaning waa due not simply 
to their inability to manage the materiaia, but to additional 
hindianeea inherent in Indko leligioua figure art. One of these 
hindrances is the natnral stiffueaa of the postures of In 

the sitting posture the legs arc croseed—a difficult poee—and the 
rest of the body—head, and chest—ia held erect. In the 

fitanding kd^t^ga posture the whole body is held and the 
arms hang down. Infusion of life into figurea in such pcstures 
j$ unueuaily difficulty and movement is out of the question. 
All the images of the Jinaa are in one or other of these pcatums. 

In the images of the Buddha the postures are slightly varied 
by some mild and simple movement of the right band, Each as 
offering protection, and by the left hand either holding iLe 
hem of the upper garment or reatmg ou the left thigh (in seated 
figures) or on the left bip (in standing figures). 

Another limiting condition of the Indian figure sculpture is 
that it is in medium relief. These sculptures wck primarily 
designed to serve as architectural omameuta and not BeIf^:on- 
tained works of art- The interior of the aucietit Indian Icmple 
h dark and the cult image installed therein is intended to inspire 
the worshipper witli a sense of awe and mygteiy and is there¬ 
fore only partially visible. The bulk of the Indian figme sonlpture 
which wa$ njcant to stand the full light of day ia subservient 
to architecture and mtEnded to be fixed in the nichea of the 
templcg or stupas. But though these scuipturoa are noty etrictly 
speaking, in three dimensions, they show in their developed stagey 
as pointed out by Roger Fry* “ an extraordinary grasp of three ' 
dimenrioual 

A third limiting condition is the Hbdu conception of the beauty ' 
of the human form. Like the Greek sculptors the Indian soalptors 

^ Roger Fry* Afis q[ ftitii iScwIphi-n, Lddd^ 1^32^ p. 8S. 
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also eodeavouied to create beautiful Irnman form. But their 
idea of the beauty of the human form 13 different from the Greek 
ideal. With the Indian tlie form that is auspicious, but not 
necessarily pleasing to the eyca, « beautiful. The figure of the 
Mdha^tiruslia (Superman) chaiaetciized by thirty-tvio signs 
is the ideal of human beauty. Two careera lie open to a 
Makafvtrusha according to the Buddhist texts; universal 
dommioa, or Buddhahood. The Buddhas and the Jinaa were all 
MaMpurushaa, and, according to the CluiitanytKharilQiiiTUa, 
hiograpby of the Bengali saint Chaitanya who flourished early 
in the sixteenth century a.t)., he also possessed the signs of the 
Mdhajntntaha (book i, 3, 40-44). These are some of the signs of 
the AfoMptfrash®:—■ 

(1) He h^th. feet with level tread. 

(2) Beneath, on the goles of his feot, -whoelg appear thousand- 

spokedj with tyre and hub, 

(3) He hath projeettug heels. 

(4) He hatdi long hiigers and toes. 

(5) Soft and tender hands and feet. 

(7) Bjs ankles are iJko rounded sheila. 

(8) His legs are like an antelope'e. 

(9} Standing and Trithont be^ng he oan touch and rub his 
kneea with either Land. 

(12) His skin is so delicately smooth that no dust cleaves to hJa 
body. 

(14) The down on Lis body trums upward, evciy hair of it, blue- 

black in ooJonr like cyc-paintp in little curling rings, 
curling to the right. 

(15) He hath a frame divinely fitraight. 

(17J The front half of hJs body is like a lion's (with narrow 
waist). 

(18) There is no furrow between his shanldexs. 

(SO) Bia bust ia equally rounded, 

(21) Era jaws are aa a lion's. 

(22J Hia cyea are intensely blue. 

(30) He hath ejelashpa like a cow's. 

(31) Between the eyebrows appears a hairy mole white and 

like soft; cotton down, 

(32) Hlb head is like a royal tnrbau. ^ 

^ T. W. and C, A, F. EbyE of J^uddha, pt. Lqmdgn, 

im, pp, i37-0. ' 
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This list of the afpiB of the foumj Ju thp Biifidhist 

texts is evide^tIy boirowed ftom aetroJogj', Kn texllwok of 
MtTol(^ Las coma down to ns, contaiDing lists of mjjpidona 
and inauqucious signs of man and woman, older than Varahn- 
mihiia’a RrtftotMwiJHVtf, a woii composed in the sixth centniy 
A.D. But RjTA(i?sarii7if3fft is baaed on earlier works. The foUowing 
are the auspicious sigm of the body of man scconliDe to 
Varahauiihira [JxviiJ, S^56):— 

Feet pot sweaty, Inied like the calix of lotus, wann. earvtid 
like a tortoise's back, with soft soles, connected toes, bright and 
red nails, well-shaped heels and no projecting ankles, are those 
of monarch. Kings have rounded legs with rare, thia hairs, 
and excellent thighs siiatlar to ap elephant's trunk, and fleshy, 
equal knees. One who Las a waist like a Hop’s is a ruler of mm. 
Wealthy men have a smooth belly. The flanks {patkyi] of rich 
men are even or fleshy. The middle of the belly (kifisJiaJ of the 
w'ealthy man is even. Kings ha^'c elevated middle part of the 
belly. Kings and happy men have thick fleshy and low nipples. 
Wealthy men have smooth breasts; heroes thick chests. One 
■whose neck is marked with three folds like ehells is a king. Such 
(ahfraldera) as are broad, unbroken and welMmit, fare proper) 
to those who possess happiness and valour. Aims like an 
elephant’s trunk, round, hanging down to the knees, even 
and thick, are proper to lord* of the earth. Long axe the fingeis 
of a long-living man, Kings are possessed with wrists concealed, 
not loose, and wdl-knit joints. Rich men have fleshy chins. 
The mouth of the king is pleasing, close, pure, delicate smooth. 
Full lovely face of wealthy men,” ^ 

It will be seen that most of the physical traits of the 
quoted from the Buddhist texts, with the exception 
of abnormal featuies like tie wheel beneath the sole, the mole 
between the eyebrows, and the tra^nta^ or bump on the bead, 
are included ip this list of auspicious signs cf man. It will also 

1 End^h trftnsiBlion by Kem, iiligbt]y T«TiH^. I'trspTtHi Gatknfitn 
aumr ZtjuiQfKtfh roL ii. 
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be seen that a pretty futce finds a prominent place among the 
a.ii 3 picioii 3 signs of man in VarihamilLira^s list, Yax&hamdiira 
devotes a separate chapter to the signs of ’(vomen. I shall quote 
A few lines (taj 2-5) ^—■ 

“ Of good augiiry are feet ixmiked with llshes, hoote, lotuseSp 
barly-corna, thunderbolts, ploughs and ewordsj sweaty and 
soft in the soles. So, too, legs sje not hairy, without prominent 
veins, and quite roimd^ Broads plump and heavy hips to support 
the girdle, and navel deep, large and turned to the right, are 
held of good omen in womcDn A middle with three fold^ and not 
hairy ; breasts round, close to each otter, equal and hard ; 
a bosom devoid of hair and soft, and a neck marked with three 
line?, bring wealth and joys/' 

Acxioiding to Yarahamihiia th^ auspicious signs characterize 
akritif the beautiful figure^ which fiot only brings good luck, 
but is also the root of moral excellence. He writes (Ixx, 23):— 

Generally speaking, vices will be found with the ugly vromen, 
whereas virtues reside in one who has a handsome appeaisnoe.^^ 

As the early Buddhists and the Jains of Eastern India did 
not cause imiLges of Gautama tlie Buddha and Mahavua the 
Jiua to be made, no traditions rdating to the likeness of these 
saints couH survive in their native laud. When the Buddhisl^ 
and Joins of Eilathura grafted the cult of the images of the Yogi 
on Buddhism and Jainism which tacked that element in their 
earlier stages, and when the sculptor? of Mathura undertook to 
make their images, the type they evolved was a conventional 
combination of ail the auspicious signs. The directions of the 
canon regarding the sigas of the prevented them 

from seeking direct inspiration from nature. 

Thus handicapped, figure art made little progress under 
the great Kushan kings. As wc have seen., the latest dated image 
of the Eushan period is dated in the year &8 in the reign of 
Mah^ja Kajatiraja Vasudeva. If we take a.d. 120 as the initial 
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year of the era of KamsJika, this date will correspond to A.r>. 213 . 
The dated image next in order of time ia the Bodh-Gaya iioage of 
the Bodhiaattva of the year 64 of Mahirilja Tribamala.^ The 
characters used in the votive inscription on the base of this 
image closely regemble the characters of the AUaiiabad Asoka 
Pillar iaacription of Siimudragupta known as the Eastern 
variety of the Gupta script. The year 64 should, therefore, be 
jisaigned to the Qupta Em corresponding to a.d. 383 ^. Thus 
an interval of at least over 160 years separated this Bodh-Gaya 
image ftoin the last dated image of the Kushan period. The 
stone used in making this image i$ the red sandstone of Siathura, 
end a comparison with the Eatra image * in the Mathura Mnscmn 
bearing a votive inamiption in Kushan script shows that it ia also 
in Mathura style. Both tJiese images are heated crossdogged 
(jiar7janh^-bQn^a) and the ariTis of the Bodh-Gaya image when 
complete were evidently posotl in the sa-me faaliion as the Katra 
image. Like the drapery of the Katra image^ the drapery of the 
Bodh'Gaya imagie ia plain and clingg to the body on the breast 
and the lower part, but shows conventional folds on the left 
shoulder and the left fore-amaH The head of the Katra image is 
shaved, and the mhni^ or bump is covered by a lock of bait 
curling aroupid it like a conch shell. The Bodh-Gaya image has 
on the head the hair of a MuJiapuru^td disposed in little curling 
rings, curling to the right. Some of the Buddha and the Jina 
images of the Xusban period from Matbura also show this type 
of hair on the head.^ But if, from the type, we turn bo the artistic 
character the transformation nppcaw to be miraculous. The 
half-shut eyes of the Katra image are vacant and the figure 
lacks substance and weight. Though the left eye of the Bodh- 
Gaya image is damaged, the right eye which is fixed on the tip 
of the nose and the face clearfy express the state of the mind, 
absorption in deep meditation^ dhydjm. Tlie Buddhhita, as already 
stated, distm|;uish four stages of lo the Sajwa?1tHip^wTkr ^ 

^ Cnnn3ii^Fi^m» pi. ; AfvhiEttioffiail Surpt^ Jndtn, X nxunf 

p]. xxxviiL f<!). 

■ pi- vJi- 

* JlbiA, pi. xvi; SpigTap'hia Ijuiwa, 71, fl. il (ft^cing p, 111)+ 

0 
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Suite of tie iJH^hamhaya (3) and in other teztB Gautama Buddha 
ihua deGses these stages :— 

“ Then estranged fiom Insts, aloof ftom evil dispositions, 
Le enteia into and lemsina in the Fiiist ^ydnor—i, state of pjr 
and ease born of defaciment, reasoning and investigation going 
on awhile/^ 

" 'men further, 0 King, tie Bhikahu, suppressing all reasoning 
and investigatioD, enters into and aiidea in the Second <%d:na 
—a state of joy and ease, bom cf tic security of concentration, 
when no reasoning or mveefjgatiQn goes on—a state of elevation 
of mind, a tranqulilization of the heart within, 

“ Then further, 0 King, the Bhihshu, holding aloof feom 
joy, becomes equable; and niindfiU and self-possessed ho 
experiences iu his body that ease which the Arhata talk of when 
they Say: ‘ The man serene and aelf-ppssesaed is well at ease,’ 
and so he enters into and abides in the 'Hdrd dhyd-na. 

" Then further, 0 King, the Bhikshu, by the putting away 
alike of ease and of pain, by the passing away alike of any elation, 
and dejection, he had previously felt, enters into and abides in 
the Fourth ^yona, a state of pure self-possession and equanimity, 
without pain and without esse,” (Bhys Davids.) 

The dJtyana is not only a state of the mind; every stage 
of It also perm eates the whole body. It is stated in the same text 
regarding one abiding in the Krst ikydm :— 

“ His very body does he so pearvade, drench, permeate, and 
aufluae with the joy of ease bom of detachment, that there is no 
spot in his whole frame not sufEused therewith.” 

Similarly it is said that "the joy and ease bom of ooncentra- 
tion” {samSiki) must pervade the whole body of one abiding 
m the Second dhydna ; "ease that has no joy with it” must 
^rmeate the body of one abiding in the Third dhydna; and 
tense of purification, of tranducence of heart ” must permeate 
the whole body of one abiding in the Fourth dhydna. 

The sculptor has sncceeded in endowing the Bodh-Gaya 
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linage of ihc year 3S3-i 'witt the gEcatests oiename of 
spiritual sigtufEC&nce—b suffuBirig it with the fbdiDg of w. 
But he has not neglected the mateiiiirl side. The image conveys - 
the sen&e of the round and shows sohdity and weight. 

In the absence of dated ^peemLens the traiiffbriiiation &om 
the aeated Katraimage to the Bodi-Gaya image appears sudden. 
Blit it is possible to follow the intermediate stages of this tians- 
fonnatioa in the case of standing images. The series of fully 
draped figures of the standing Buddha (theoutec garment coTering 
both the ^onldera) starts with image A. 4 in the Mathura 
Museum^ lightly assigned to the Ktiahan Period-* The folds of 
the drapery of this image are indicated by rhythmic liues> but the 
image itself of which the feet are rdssmg lacks both spiritual 
and material signihcancCi 

The nest stage in the development of this type of atandbg 
image ia marked by two standing images of the Buddlia flcom 
Mathura in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.^ In both ca^ the 
Buddha stands quite erect in the kayoftsarga posture, but the left 
hand hoida the hem of the outer garment and the right hand, 
now lost, mnst have been offering protection. The eyes of both 
these imagea are fixed on the tip of the nose, but the faces lack 
the feeling of dhydna. The draperieSj marked by rhythmic 
conventiomkl Imea in aUght relief, do not hide the figure under¬ 
neath, but allow it to appear by cliu^g to the body. The 
masaivenese of the shoulders, the rouudness of the arms, and the 
breadth of the chest are clearly revealed thioaigh the trans¬ 
parent clbgiDg garment, but the arfckts have failed to do JufitJoe 
to the thighs and legs which look like a pair of posts. 

The standing Buddha A. 5 ia the Mathura Museum, dedicated, 
according to the votive inscription on the base in Gupta character 
of the fifth century, by the fekyan (Buddhiet) monk Yaeadiuna 
(Yaaodattft), marks a step m advance.* The face of this image 

* Catdlofftie, p. 49, J^l. XVO. 

* Svrrti^ JndiOr ISSS-S, pt xixlx (a) 

and (e). 

* Oalaie^* pp. 49 - 50 , pi- IK: ^urEw^ sf indio, ^aniwJ 

xx'nx (t); Coom&lMWATiiyt pi 
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witifi eyes fi:ccd on ibe tip of the nose aho^ absorption in deep 
meditation {dhyatmi). But the body ia rendeied in nearly the 
same style ae the two other imagee of the standing Buddha 
described above. 

The figure art of Mathura reaches its culmination in the 
image of the standing Buddha A. B in the Mathura Museum 
(Plate TV)-^ The Iiead and the feet of this image are imfortii- 
natelv lost. The Buddha does not stand quite ereet in the 
MyaimTga posture, but the torso is slightly bent to the left 
and the figure is enlivened by restrained movement. Thp girdle 
fiistening the lower garment is skilfully shown tbrou^ the 
transparent outer garment. Romidnesa, solidity, weight—in 
fact all that give meaning to the form are found in abundaucc in 
this headless figure of the standing Buddha. In the Tndinn 
figure art as fully developed in the Gupta period the formal 
meaning is subordinated to the psychological or spiritual mean¬ 
ing ; but the human figure ae a whole, the nude form, receives 
due attention. Movement cannot be exqkeeted in figures seated 
or standing in the posture of ihycina^yoga. But in the slightly 
inclined standing figures of the Buddha of the Gupta period, 
offering boon or protection with the right hand, a pp^iiTfar 
“typo of movement, movement under restraint, is interpreted. 



Ch^itter III 


GUPTA SCL-LPTUKES FEOar SAR;?ATH 

Gautanifiy the Bodiiiaattva or the future 
^ Buddha, was the sod of SudtLhodana, a chief of the Siikya 
clan of the Kshatriya caste residing at KapUavasta the fifte of 
which town is now marked by Eiimindei in the Nepal Terai. 
The early lifg of Siddli^ha is thug described in some of the 
oldest Pali dialogues of the Buirldha:— 

“ In the days before my Enlightcmnentp when as yet I was 
but a Bc^dhisattva without full Eiilighteniiieiit^ I l^ethought 
me that a hole-nnd-coraer life is all n home can give, whereas a 
wandering mendicant is fee ajg air; it is hairl for the home- 
keeping man to follow the lugher life in all its oompletenesa and 
purity and perfection; come let me cut off hair and beard, 
doD the yellow robe and go forth from home to homelessness. 
So the time came that, while I was quite youug—with a wealth 
of coal-black hair untouched by grey and in all the beauty of 
my early prime—despite the wishes of my pare&t^^ who wept 
and lamented—I cut off my hfiir and beard, donned the yedow 
robes and went forth from home as a wandering mendicimt/^ ^ 

As a wandering mendicant the BodJiisattva sought instruction 
and guidance first from Alaj?a Sialama and then from Udiaka 
Klmaputra, and, being dissatisfied, went through Magedhu 
(South Bihar) to Umveli. (Uruvilva)^ modem Bodh-Gayap 
near Gaya in Bihar. At UruTcla he practised austerities for sijc 
years, according to the later soureeap till his body grew emaeiftted 
in the esfreme. The BodhiaatU^a then thought to himself;— 

"Yet, with all these severe austerities, I fail to transcend 
ordinary human limits and to rise to the heighU of noblcEt 

^ Lprd C^Lalmei^ j of BiMiUtt vol. p, 11^: Tol. jir P- 
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und^fstAndiog and Tision- Could there be another path to 
Bnlightenmient ? 

“ A memory came to me of how oncCj seated in the cool ahade 
of a rose^apple tree on the lands of my father the Sakyan^ I, 
diveated of pleasures of sense and of wrong states of imndj 
entered npon> and abode m, the first jhdna {dhyamt), with all 
its Ecfit and satisfaction—a state bred of inward akofiieiSs but 
not divorced from observation and reflection. Could this be the 
path of EnlightcDment 1 In prompt response to this memory, 
my conBciousnesa told me that here lay the true path of EnJighten- 
ment. 

Thought I to myself —It is no easy matter to attain that 
bliss with a body so etnacaated. Come let me take solid food, 
rice and junket: and this 1 ate aocordiugly.'^ ^ 

Wten the Eodbisattva was engaged in practising austeritieSp 
five monks attended on him waiting to hear the truth that he 
would attain. When they saw that the Eodhiaattva abandoned 
the atniggle and began to take Imourfona food regularly, they 
left him in disgust. Eeatored to bealth the Bodkiaattva one day 
sat under an Asvattha or Pipal traein theptH^^^Aapoatgre [crosa- 
legged) with the determination^ " Let my body dry up on this 
seat, let my akin, bone and flesh decay, this body will not move 
from this seat till I have gained Enlightenment that is difficult 
to gain through many millions of years.” 

Seated underneath the holy Pipal tree the Bodhmttva per¬ 
formed in gucoession the four dkydm&f defeated the tempter 
Mara and bis host, and became Enlightened (Buddha)* or fuQy 
Enlightened (Sambuddha), in course of the night. Thus attaining 
Buddbahood, Gtautama Buddha spent four (or seven) weeks efc 
Uruvela seated in the paryaiika posture (cross-Ie^d) under 
difiTeicnt trees “ enjoying the bliss of emaueipation Then, 
at the solicitation, it is said^ of Brahma Sahampati, the greatest 
of the gods, the Buddha decided to preach the doctrine. To 

^ Lord Cftjihiwaii, Furih^r qf ihc toI. ^ PF- -^7^-7+ 
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whom ! preadi the doctrine first ? Wlq wfil undcrafemd 
the doctnne eA^ily ? ** the Buddha thought within biiiise!f+ 
Eh former teachers, AJara Kilama and Uiraka Ramaputra, 
had already died. The Buddha then decided to preach iJhe 
doctrine first to the five Bbikghus who had attended on him 
at Uruveli and who were then clweilbg at Hiaihipatana Mri^^adava. 
(Deer Park) near Eenarcs, The Euddhn left UruvellL, and, 
wandering from place to place, came to the Deer Park, modern 
Sarnath. There, to hie old companions the Buddha preached his 
first sermon known as Starting of the IVhecl of Law (D/aifiita- 
chahapramrUinA). In one of the oldest Pali Buddhist dialogues, 
the Majjhwia Nika^a, 26, the Enddha, speaking of his interviews 
with the five monks at Saxrmth, says:—^ 

** I succeeded in convincing the Five. I instructed two of 
their number, while the three other went abroad for aims; 
and what those three brought bock from their round, maiatained 
all six of us. Or, I instructed three, while two went abroad for 
alms; and what thesE^ two brought hack ftoin their round, 
maiotained all six of us.*" ^ 

The residence of the Buddha after his first sermon at Saruath - 
was probably the first Buddhist monastery. The monumental 
history of Sarnath beginfl with a stupa or burial mound ensbiiniFig 
the relice of the Buddha and a magnificent piJJar crowned by the 
Wheel of Law erected by A^ka. Tbe excavations, daimBd on by 
the Archseological Survey of India at the sito> have brought 
to light abundant Temams of Manryan and ^uAga mommientfl 
among which the figure of the Sakya aaint either as the Bodhi- 
oattva or as the Buddha finds no place. The earliest iinags of 
the Sikya saint fouud at Sarnath lb the over-life size standing 
Bodhisattva of the Mathura BehoGl referred to above (p. 11) 
erected by the monk Bala at the walk of the Bhagavat in tbe 
year 3 of Maharaja Kanishka. In. thi^ set ef dedication dala 
associates with himself not only bis parents, his tcachcre^ hb 


1 tnyrd QhalnHMi, J'urtAff Dialo^mt v^L i, p, 
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compaiiioTi$ flni ptipUs, and a laamed nun (“ who knows the 
Tripitaka ”) named Buddhamitra^ but also the K&hatrapa 
(Satrap) Vanaspara and KbaTapaUana, This monk Bala is named 
as the donor of an image of the BodMsattva of the same sfc/b 
and size erected at iSiravasti at the walk of the Lord, found at 
Sabeth-Maheth in the Gonda District in Ondh and now eshibited 
iu the Indian Museum, Calcutta. ^ Beaide the material and the 
style of these two images of the Eodhisattva dedicated hy Bala^ 
there are evidencee to establish the connection of the donor 
with Mathura. In the votive inscription ^ on the Eodhisattva 
image found at the Cbaub^a mounds Mathnra (now deposited 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum), dedicated iu the year 33 
in the reign of Maharaja^ Devaputra Hnvishta, the donor, the 
nun Dhanavatl, calls herself the sisterie daughter of the nun 
Buddhamitra^ who knows the Tripitaka,” and who {Euddham“ 
itra) in tum is called the female pupil of the monk Bala, who 
knows the Tripitaka.” This Buddhamitia is undoubtedly the 
fiame Jeamed nun Buddhamitia associated with the Bala in the 
votive inscription of the Sarnath image. The outlandish names 
of the Satraps Vanaapara and KharapaUana named in the 
votive iescription on the Sarnath image and their outlandish 
official title Satrap, indicate that they came from the 

North-West and evidently held office under the Kushan imperial 
government. 

The image of the Bodliisattva installed at Sainath by the 
mouk Bala from Mathura revolutionized the artistic history of 
Eastern India, Probably not long after, local artista were com¬ 
missioned to make images, in imitation, of local material, Chunar 
eandstone.® It ia possible to trace the growth of a school of 
figure art at Benares, step by step* beginning with frank iodtation 
of the Eushan model from Mathura and cnlminatLng in an 
independent type with plain transparent draperies, showing the 
nnda figure, in the fifth century a.j>. 

1 Leaere;, LW, Nm. 

* ibia„ Ko. sa. 

* Areh^Kfkf^k^ Survtjf of AvmwU Jitpori, 1C04-5* 7&p pi. 
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Four typical images of the Buddlia of the Gupta period from 
Sarnathj tranefeiiedfeimtlie India Museum in 1880, are eskibibed 
m the Indian Sculpture Room of the British Museum. Eariieat; 
m date among these four h a hie size (SO'5 19 mcbea) standing 

image of the Buddha (Elate V). The Buddha stands erect in 
rigid Mjfot&arga posture. But, unlike images of the Jinas in this 
posture^ the anna of the Buddha do not tang op the sides, but the 
right hand is raised and shows the geatme of offering protection, 
while the left hand holds the hem of the upper garment To 
determine the place of this image in the history of the figure 
art of the Benares branch of the Gupta school it should be com- 
pared^ on the one h^nd, with three standmg images of the Buddha 
discovered by Mr, Hargreavefl at Samaith in 191^15,^ the \tJtivc 
inscription on one of which is dated in the year IH of the Gupta 
Era (a.d+ 473-4) and the votive inscriptions on the two others 
dated in the year 157 of the Gupta Era (a.d. 4Td-7), and, on the 
other hand, with three images iroiu Mathura reproduced in the 
Report of th& Sim:^ of India^ 192:2-3, 

plate xxxix and with the one here reptoduoed in Plate lY. 
Not only the material of our image^ Ghuuar sandstone^ but 
the plain draperies whereou the folds are not marked in any 
way* iudicates its place of origm. Unlike other standing Buddha 
images from Sarnath, but like those from Mathura^ this image 
shows the girdle that fastens the under garment to the loin,, 
though the transpaieut outer garment over the girdle is barely 
perceptible. The neamcaa of this imago to the Mathura proto¬ 
type indicates its early date. The half-shut eyea appear to be 
looking inwaid and the face wears the e^rHsion of mcditstioii. 
The dispo^tion of the eyes indicates that this image bLouM be 
aasigned to a date earlier thaii the seated Bodhisattva of the 
year a.u. 3B3-4, of which the eyes are almost closed to show 
the d irection of the gaze towards the tip of the nose. Th e ebouideris 
of this standing Buddha are not quite rounded aod massive 
like the shoulders of the images of the Gupta period from Mathura^ 
but flat. The lower half of the figure^ the thighs and legSp lack 
^ ArcIifxiUisieid q/ Rtpori, 1914^1^, pJ, JliiLL 
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softnesfl and grace, the knee-iomts are awkwaird, and the lower 
pEurta of the lege left bare below the draperies are diaproportion- 
atel;p long. 

Hie other standing image of the Buddha of the Ghipta period 
ftom Saroath edibited in the Britiah Museum ia much amaT l ^ir 
in size (31 x 13 5 inehea). It is in high relief. The face shows deep 
meditation. But the Buddha does not stand in erect {h&yolmrga) 
posture, but in an easier posture with the upper part of the W 7 
slightly incKned towards the left. The figure is full of life and 
appears to have just wallced out of the stone. The right hand is 
damaged and the left hand holds the hem of the outer garment. 
On the base are two worshippers, evidently the donor and his 
wife. The graceful flying Vidyadharas at the top of the back 
slab add an element of movement to the composition. 

Two seated images of the Buddha of the Gupta period feom 
Samath are also erchibited in the ludkn Sculpture Boom. 
One of these (19-6 x 13-5 inches) is seated in the cross-legged 
{jmyanhk) posture with the left hand resting on the lap, and the 
right hand touching the earth. This gesture illustrates a well- 
known miraculous event narrated in the LdUavistafa ^ (Sanskrit) 
and the lO^dkaikd (Pali). When the future Buddha sat down 
cross-legged under the Fipal tree at Uruvela determined not 
to get up till he had gained Enlightenment, Mata, the Evil One, 
began his attacks on him in order to prevent him from gaining 
that end. When all hia efforts failed, Mara asked the 
Bodhisattva \— 

* Siddhartha, who is witness that thou hast given alma ? * 

“ Tbe Bodhisattva answered, 'I have in this place no living 
witness at all. But not counting the aTma I have given in other 
huths, let this great solid earth, unconBcioua though it be, be 
witness to the seven hundredfold great alms I gave when I 
was bora as Vi^vantara ! ’ 

‘^And withdrawing his right hand from beneath his robe, 
he stretched it forth towards the earth, and said, ' Are you, or 


* OhspbM ul. 
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fire 7011 not witness of the eevea h™doBdfoM great gift I gave 
in mj birth aa Vi^vaDtara ?' 

" And the great earth uttered a voice, sajrmgj ' 1 am 
to thee of that I ^ ^ 

Then the army of Mara fled in all dire^itiona. This miracle 
happened before simsetp and the Bodhisattva gained frocMt or 
saT^ibodffif omiiiscience> and became the Paddha^ the Enlightmod 
One, in course of the mght. The seated of the Buddha 
touching tbs earth with the right hand ajmbolisea the Enlightea- 
ment of the Euddha. The stiff cross-legged posture ia not 
in harmony with e\^en the mild movemefot of the hand invofved 
in calling the earth to bear witnessp and dhydjia or meditation 
with eyes hxed on the tip of the nose is not in harmony with an 
altercatioii with Mara* This lack of vital harmony more or leaa 
characterizea all Bnddhist iiniage& with the exception of those 
that are in perfect yoga posture. 

The otter seated image from Soruath is not seated cross-legged, 
but in a natural posture caDed bhodTasanaon a throne with the logs 
falling down and the feet resting on the ground below (Plate VI, 
45 X 20'5 inches). The smooth face, unbroken shouldeia, even 
and smooth chest and belly, and perfectly round arma, thigha, 
and legs ore endowed with the eoftnesa and warmth of flesh. 
The length of the forearms of the EuiMha adds emphasis to the 
alinmess, a common character of the Gupta figure acnipture of 
the Benaiea school. Yet this slim figure, seated on the throne 
with feet resting on the ground^ eonvincingly seggesEs weight 
and» in pleasant contrast to the upper half of the figure^ the thighs 
and legs suggest volume. But there is no lock of plastic hamiDay 
between tho two halves- The very graceful hands of the Buddha 
touch each Ofther in front of the breast showing ageatme that is 
known as the gesture of c:q?laiuiticm and 

also as the gesture of reafloning (wififlriifiHHttrfffl). Kie ejea of the 
Buddha, looking downward, are not looking at the audience, 
and the whole figure reveals a mind engaged in reoaonitig and 
deliberation with concentration. This state of the mind is said 
^ T. W. BiriA Sk^ria, Londiwip ^ 101. 
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to be ihc leEult of abidmg in tbe fijst ikySm when, withdrawn 
bom pleasores of flense and sinful evil tlioiiglitB, it enjoys satis¬ 
faction and pleasure derived from detachment (i^nekaja) accom- 
paoied by reasoning (iatatarira) and deliberation (sawcftam). 
Though full of flpiritual meaning, this figure lacks that spiritual 
intensity which in other images of the Buddha and the Jinaa 
suggest mystic significance. 


CHAPTER rv 


THE IKDO-AEYiJtf AND THE DRAVTDIAN 
BRABSL4NIC IMAGES 

TTITHES.TO we have dealt with ths iniEigiea of the BuddJia 
and the Jinas ody, all human beings^ who gained omni- 
ecienee {bodki or kemla knowledge) by performing dhydna. In 
the Gnpta period the Indians began to rnnke images of th& 
Mahayana Buddhist and the Brahmanic gods and goddessea. 
The Mahiyana gods and goddesseg—the divine Bodhiaattvag, 
and Tara and other goddesses, are all sobordinate to the Buddhas, 
for all Buddhists, and their images are of course animated by the 
spirit of dhydw that leads to Enlightenment and abo betokens 
Enlightenment. 

Uniihe the Buddhas and the Jinas, the great BrMnnanio 
gods, Brahma, Vighiiiu^ and ^va whose images are worshipped^ 
have a dual character. In turn they are both ereator and. created, 
inunoital as well ae mortal, that is to say liable to die at the time 
of cosmic dissolution. For under&tandiug the spirit 

of the images of these gods^ it is necessary to grasp clearly this 
dual character. The evidence found in the great epics, the 
Mah^hdrola including the and the lidntdyaTyi 

relating to the dual clLsractor of Brahma ia thus summed np by 
Hopkins:— 

“ The cosmic myth derives even Brahinan (Brahma) &om the 
golden egg and philosophy has him born of AtmaU;, a theory 
united with that of the birth from Visbpu's navel. Vaaishtha 
addresses Brahman (Brahma) aa ^ bora of the egg \ ^ born of 
the lotus, god of gods, saviour of the world \ The egg-theory 
is repudiated in a speech ascribed to the Wind god; ' How can 
he who is unborn be born of an egg ? The egg meang apace ; 
thence only was the Great Father bom. There is no (cosmic) 
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egg; but Brabman (Brahuia} is; he is the King, the enliveuer 
(cieatojf) of the world 

The dual character ef Brahma coijiastB in hia being both 

unborn*^ and aelf-bomaa well as “bom of the egg'* 
and “bom of the lotusIn the following stanza <if the 
Ujxinishad (vi, 17) Brobnil la said to have been 

created ”— 

“ To B-ini who of old cieateg Brahma^ 

And who veriJy delivers to him the Vedao— 

To the God^ who is lighted by his own intellect^ 

Bo I> behig desixons of liberation, resort aa shelteT/' ® 

With Brahma is connected a group of heavens called the 
Brahma-w-'orld or the Brahma-worlds whitih occupy a vciy 
prominent place in the Upanisbadic and the Buddhist oosmogoBy. 
According to the ^r^'&^^ZnrcIn^^a Upanuhtd, iv^. 3,31, the Brahma- 
world is the most blissful of the heavens that may be ^on by 
man. In the same Dpaniahad it is said (iv^ 4, 23), one who sees 
the soul in the soul, who sees everything ae the soul, witis the 
Brahma-worlds Again (vi^ 3^ 15). those who adopt the path 
of the gods (jfeua^na) and worship in the forest Truth with 
faith are ultimately conducted to the Brahma-worids, “ In those 
Brahma-worlds they dwell for long. Of these there is no netnm ” 
(ue. rebirth). In the concluding psaange of the 
[/jjfflnisftnd (viii, 15) it is said, “ He who studies the Vedas as a 
student as well as a householder^ who concenteates his s^nsce 
upon the Soul (Itman), and who causes no injury to animals 
edoept at sacrifices reaches the Erahma-worid and does not 
return hither again—yea, be does not return hither again," 

According to the early Buddhist teats Gautama Buddha 
opposed the view that there is no return or rebirtli for one 
who reaches the Brahma-worlds. In the Brahnianic Uterature 
only one godj Hirara^^iygwbha, Golden Germ, bears the name 
Brabmu^ meaning God. But the Buddhists use the term in 

^ B- W._Hioptiiia, Mythology” &/ Indian Aryan 

Jluwixh, iii, Band 3, U), StnaMborg^ 1915, p. 191 (roJ?fi4i6LLcoa bo 

c^iApUn And are Oioitted). 

* ElUghlih tf&iulatjOn hj R. E. Hmno. 
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tte sense of a class of gods csjoIi ^gabg id hia partioizlar heaven. 
Three of these Brahm^ aie given prominence in the Pali tests— 
Biahzna Sahancipatir Baka Brahma, and Brahma Saiiamkuin^a. 
In the NiJcd^a, 49, th& Buddha says:— 

“ While I was staying onije at Utattha ia the Subhaga grove 
under the great Sal-tree, Baka the Brahma conceived tho pemi- 
doas view that his world was everlasting, permanent, eternal, 
complete in ifaelf, with no rehMh thence ‘ that in hie world there 
waa no birth, decay, death, rebirth thence, or further erifitenceSd 
HOT was there any other salvation beyond it. Reading his thoughts 
I vaunshed from beneath that Sal-tree to reappear in his particuJar 
Brahma-world.^" ^ 

Baka Brahma was not as compliant as his coDcagne, Sahsjnpati, 
who requested Gautama Buddha to preach his doctrine to men. 
But the Buddhist criticism of the Upani&hadio doctrine of non- 
letiun from the Brahma-worlds was net without effect. In the 
yed&TiiasUlTaSf iv, 3, 7-9, it is stated that the Brahma of the 
Brahma’-wocrids to whom, aocerding to the Upaniehada, the 
followers of the path of the gods are led, is the personal 

Brahman (masculine) or Brahma, and not the all-psrvadiug 
Brahman (neuter) or Emhma. It ia also admitted (iv, 3, 10-11] 
that the Brahma-worlds, like other worlds, will perish at the time 
of the or oosmio diseointlon. But the dwellers of the 

Btahma-world with Bralmm himself w31 not be reborn when 
the world will come into being again, but gain knowledge of the 
imperaoual Brahma and be absorbed in it. Sarokaia calls this 
doctrine cf final liberation kmmormuMi greidufll liberation ”, 
It finds support in the following stansaa of the 
ishad (lb, 2, 6}:— 

“ They who have aacertaiiied the Vedlnta-knowledge, 

Ascetice with natures purified through the application of 
renuiiciatioD:, 

They in the Brahma-world at the end of time (pcranMjt^) 
Are all liberated beyond death/’ (Hume.] 

^ LarJ ChalmatS^ tqI. p. £$4. 
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The concseptieti of gradual Mberatiou aftet re^idem^e ia the 
Erahma-worldfl thioagh ktiowledge of the all-pervadiag Bmhma 
places these woirlda oa a aepaiate fMting from other heavens 
coaoeived by ftian. The Brahma-worlda are aot abodes of eternal 
bliss, but places of striTiug (sadAafwt) for gaiumg that sapneme 
kuowledge thut alone can enable one to escape from rebirth aAer 
the dissolution of the creation- Brahma, the lord of the Brabina- 
worldp is also engaged in the same striding, for his noonml term 
of life comes to an end at the time of cosmic dissolntiou 
and he, therefore, also h a seeker of final liberation. Therefore, 
hke all other seekers of liberation through knowledge^ dky&m 
must be the normal occupation of Brahma, and hia uu^e must 
show that he is enpged in dhydna. Eemadri quotes a passage 
ttom the in his 

^ compiled bctwceia a-d. 1^70-12^0, which con¬ 
tains these diioctiona for toalfing the image of Brahma :— 

“A learned aitbt should make Brahma four-faced, four- 
aTmed, having matted locks of hair, seated in the locked lotus 
posture {fxddhajxdni^ifia, cross-legged), riding on a chariot 
draw by seven geese, wearing black antelope's skin and full 
set of ornaments, holding a garland of beads in the right upper 
hand and water-pot m the lower^ the face haviiig all the auspicious 
marks and eyes closed in 

The iXidikajkidm^Tiaj lotns-postuie, as already pointed out, 
is the same as the 2 ^Tyanha‘vandhi po&ture- There ia only one 
little variation. Inatead of eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, 
here eyes are directed to be closed in dhyana 

So, rcxinographitaUv^ Biahnna la but the Buddha or the 
Jina with three additional heads, and two additional hands hold¬ 
ing attributes, 

Vi^hi^u and feva have also the satne dual character oa Brahma. 
According to tbeir speciaL votaries they not only are creators, 
preservers, and destroyers^ but also practise asceticism and yoga. 

^ vqi. il ; ptr ij cllftp, i 

/AtiTiui). 
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In the MOflt authoritative Up^amahads and the Pali Buddhht 
testa Vislmii and ^iva occupy an inferior position, inferior not 
only to Brahma and Fraji-pati, but also to Indra. They come 
into prominence and, witli Brahina, form the Biahniamc triad 
in the epioe, the JSaftwyana, the and the 

Puranaa' Viahyu is not only the lord of VaiJrantha, consort of 
and destroyer of uiany Asums (demons), he ia also 
ideDtical with the impersonal Brahma* At one tune, supporting 
himself on. ono leg only, Vishiju practised asceticism and yoga 
for ten thousand years (^foritwirfisa, 218). He is called a great 
Yogi (Mahayogi), In one hymn it is said of Vishi^u that he created 
the world as a Yogi only with the help of knowledge and again 
began to practise yoya (JJarimwiia, 263, 373). Vishnu is known 
in four primary forms (cjfSAn.'i), Vasudeva, Saiiikarshana, 
Ptadyumna, and Anirnddlia, twenty-fenr oidinaty, and certain 
eriraordinary forma, and also incarnated in many forms. HenoAdri 
in his work referred to above quotes descriptions of all forma of 
Visbon from the Vishn■udhaTmoU^lra, and 

SiddhSrtkasanAiid as known in the thirteenth century a.d. 
In some of these forms Vishnu is also made to perform dhga'na. 
The Buddha is one of the mcarnatious of Vishnu and in the 
Brahmanic tejcts he is made to sit in the lot-ns-posture {pad- 
mdaanastka) engaged in meditation {dAydyV}. There is also a 
form of the boar incarnation of Vish][iu that is engaged in dhydm. 
It ia stated in the VishnudkarmmoUaTa,, " Or the man-boar 
should be made as engaged in dhydna like Kapila." Kapils, 
the founder of the Samkhya system, is one of the incarnationa of 
Viahi^u. Pradyunina ia one of the four piioiary forma (Vyuhas) 
of Viahnu. It is aaid of Kapila in the same work, “Know that 
Pradyuiuna urged by the spirit of renoneiation assumed the forui 
Kapila who is described as “ seated in the lotus posture 
(jXKfwioSffna) with eyes dosed in meditation ((ttyfltwr-satAuitlitei:- 
sJSafUjA)", One particular form of Vishnu, Yogdvata, master of 
yoga, ia particularly reconumcnded for worship by those who 
seek final liberation. Tlie image of YogeSvara is thus described 
in an extract from the ViivcikaTmaidsira :— 
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Seated in the lotus posture i^masam) on wbite lotua* 
watt slightly opened eyes fixed on the tip of the rkose, the (lower) 
left and the right bands turned upw^ls and placed one upon 
another on the Up, a lotirs and a great dub placed by the Bide of 
these hands^ holding the FajichAjaTtya coneh eihell and the 
Sudarkma diacug in the upper hands. ThU is Toga^vanm who 
should be wordupped by Togins seddng final liberation/* 

Final liberation ought to be the aim of the hfit of every huinan. 
being. The specification of the Yogins seeking final liberation 
as worshipper of Yishiju seated in the yoga posture and engaged 
in U very significant* It indicates that those who wordiip 

Yjahrju with other ends in view, may worship imagea in other, 
more natund^ postures. 

Like ViBhi;LU, Siva is also a ^?eat Yogi. He is the type of the 
Yo^s.^ The story of bie practice of yoga h toB graphically in 
SalidisaU poem Krtm^sarv^hava composed not long before 
the Hindus began to make imagea of the Brahmanic gods and 
goddesses in the Gupta period. Satij the first wife of Siva, being 
insulted by her hither Daksha, who reftised to invite her husband 
to bis sacrifice, put an end to her life by performing yoga 
{yogavisTisk^ohd). She was then rebom as the daughter of the 
Himalaya, the king of the mountams, and his wife Meuaka^ 
and was named PArvati and Dma (i, 21-2)* After the death of 
Sflti Siva did not many again, but began to practise austerities 
in the Himalayan regioi} on the Ganges for gaining some 
unknown object, though Himself the bestower of reward of 
austerities ** (i, 57). He sat on a tiger’s skip spread on an altar 
under a Devadam tree in the pafyart^L-^ndka posture^ as de¬ 
scribed above (p. 8) engaged m somadhi or intense dkgma^ 
The object of Siva*s dhydim or samddhi is thus defined by 
Xalid^ (iii, 50) J— 

“Withdrawing from the nine inlets his mind which was 
restrained by and fixing it ou the heart, he wa^^ looking 


* opi di, p. 2sa. 
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T^ith hig soul cm the Ovecsoul whicli the pefsona who know the 
field recoguke as the imperish&ble.” 

Here the dual character of Siva ia clearljr iudioated. 

If from litesatiire we tum to Gupta and post^Gupta images 
of these gods that have come down to ua, wc find that most cf 
those found in NoTthem India and in the cave tenspieg of 
Elephanta, off the coast of Bombay, show the posture of 
either fiiUy or partially- Seated Images of Vishnu as Yoge^vaia> ■ 
though not unknown, are rare. The commonegt type foimd 
aU over Northern India is that of an image standing erect in tie 
kayotsarga postnre with eyes peitfally closed and feed on the tip 
of the nose in dhydm* But the image-mater^ do not stop vdth 
showing Vishflu h'lnfielf engaged in meditationr The contagion 
of dhyana infects the attendant figures^ and even the faces of 
images of Vishuii Siva engaged in action have eyes showing 
absorption In dhyana. 

This feature cf the images of Vishnu and other Brabuenic 
gods found in Northern India, difithiguishes them from the images * 
of the game deities found in the Dravidian spcating areas of 
Southern India. The latter show open eyes, looking not mward 
like a Yogi, but outward, more In harmony with their active 
postures. I shah illnstmte this point by deahug with the different 
varieties of South Indian images of Vishnu. In the VaiMa^ima- 
gaTna e.^traote fiom whieh are published by Gopiuatii Rao in his 
Ele^nents of Hiifidu icettagraphy [vcL i, part i) three primary 
classes of imagea of Vishjju are distirigmshed 

Sthanaka-m^^irii, standing image, 
seated image. 

Sayana-murU, reclining image- 

Each of these classes k again divided into four sub-classes *— 

image standiug in the posture of yoga. 

BhognstMmka^iirtit iomge standing in the posture of enjoy¬ 
ing pleasure. 
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PirwiMwafo-murtt, image Btending in the posture of -warrior. 

Abhii3ia,Ti}isa^^iSiri/i^^ malignant standing image, 

Bhoga. (enjoying), FSra (wairrior), and tdihiclifiinhn (malignant) 
^ypca ^images ofVialnju are pecoliaJlyDra-TidiaDifoi they aieuot 
mentioned m the Puianas and other tests that have origiiiHteti 
in i?ortlierQ India. Standing images of VisIy Lii &om Sontheirn 
India reproduced by Gopmath Rao (Elstimiis of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy, vol. i, part i, plates svii, xx, xxii-xxiri) aJl stand erect as 
in the kayolsarga postuie, but theii eyes are -wide open, indicating 
the spirit of bhcga and not yogct. This point is made clearer 
in the Sfafta-vtiirti, seated image. Yogasa/Ho^wti, image of 
Vislmu in the yoyo, posture as described in the TaUMnas^ama, 
is really image in the paTyay^ka-bcindha or padniasana (cross- 
legged) posture. Herein it is also directed that the eyes should 
be only slightly open {ishonmmilitalot^amh). In the seated image 
of Vishnn in the cross-legged yog^am- postnie from Bagali 
reproduced by Gopiua-fch Rao (plate xsiv), as also in images 
seated in other postuiea called bltogasam and virSsana lepioduoed 
by the some autbor (pla-tea sxv-jjos, xsx), tire eyes are wide 
open. This feature must not he attributed to accident or to 
incompetence of the artist, but is deliberate. Am examina tion 
of images of the third class, the inclined dgures {iayana’^wrii) 
reproduced by Gopinath Eao, points to this oonclusion. The 
inclined image {iayauoriniirti) of Vishpu is kaoivu as Jolaiayin 
(lying on water) or SesJudayin., lying on the serpent ^eshn or 
Anants. The image of Viali^'u Jalaidyiii lUuetrates this myth. 
After the cosmic dissolution the uidverae -was submerged in 
water. Vishpu lay inclined on the body of the serpent Ananta 
Or Sesha floating thereon, and, with eyes shut, slept the sleep of 
yoga, while enjoying the bliss of absorption in Self (Ekogavaia 
PvrSna, iii, 8,10). After elecpiug in yoga for a long time Vishpu 
desired to create. A lotus issued out of His navel and the four- 
faced Brahma appeared on this lotus. In the descriprion. of the 
Yogakiyana-muTti (image lying down and practising yoga) 
reproduced by Gopinath Rao fiom the it ia 
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st&ted that the eyes ahonld he slightly opeQ ” {Jdikhmujvfiiili- 
lalo<iha 7 ia)^ According to the myth narrated ehove tliere can 
be only one type of image of Yish^n Jdo^apn (lying on watei)^ 
the type Trith closed or slightly open eyes and ehowing the 
es^ression of dhya?iti. There cannot be {iicnnge 

lying down and enjoying pleasure) of fh^Jalaiayini to say nothing 
of (warrior) and ahhichanka (malignant) types. The South 
Indian Images of Yishiiiu Jarh§^yin reprwluced by Gopinath Rao, 
an early one fcoiji Aihole (plate xxxiii), nnd a late one of ivory 
from Trivaudnim (plate xxiir, fig. 2), have wide open eyes. 
There is an image of Yisli^u JalaMyinr from Eadami in the 
Prince of Walk's MuBeunip Bombay, assignable to the eLsth 
century a.d.j which also has wide open eyca,^ If we now tarn to 
the image of Yiah^^u Jal^iaym in a pand of tlie famous Yaishnava 
temple at Deogarh (inthc Jhansi district of the United ProvincesJ^ 
also reproduced by Gopinath Eao (plate xxsdt), we not only 
find in this splendid com position Vishiju himself lost in, 
but the gods above, Lakshml at the feet of tha recumbent god^ 
and the demons below bearing arms, all have also partially 
closed eyes* and arc absorbed in dhyam. 

A cult of images of the early Saiva samta and Vaishpavs 
Alvars (saints) corresponding to the onifc of the images of the 
Bnddhas and the Jain Tlrthankaraa or Jinas prevails in the 
Tamil country. Like the images of the Buddhas and the Jinaa* the 
images of the Tamil saints do not show the posture of yoga, but 
are in naturalistic posturea such as offering adoration with joined 
palms (anjaU) or engaged in Banging and playing with cyTubale, 
There is a fine bronEe imago of the Tamil f5aiva saint Manikka 
Yachaka in the British Museum (Plate VII; 22'B X S'b mchea). 
The saint holds a manuscript inhis left hand^ and tha natural pose 
of his right hand shows that he ib esplainiog a point to an audience 
whom he is watching with open eyes. Compare the pose of tliis 
Saiva saint with that of the Buddha from Samath seated on a linn 
tlirone (Plato YI). As stated above (p. 27) tho Buddha ia also 

* Heniy Cooa4]H!i, a/ Canaf€it Dlttriets, 

Calcutta^ plats xvii. 
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engaged in explaining some pointa to his disciples. But Ms 
eyes are not looldng at the latter, and hh mind is not inteieated 
in thenij hut is concentrated on leasoning and deliberation. 

Medieval or poat-Gnpta sculptiires in stone in tbe Britisli 
' Mnsenin axe Indo-Aijan in type and evidently come flpom five 
provittces of Kortberii India—the United Provinces^ Central 
India, BihaTj Bengal, and Orissa. They mostly belong to the 
Bridge OoUectiDn. As this groat collection was originally made 
in India by General Charles Stuart^ ("Eimioo" Stuart), it 
might bo renamed Stnart-Bridge Collection. 


Chapter V 


POST-GIIPTA SCULPTURES FROM UPPER INDIA 

(a) early POST-Gtre^A SCULPTIJTLE3 

A ll the important centres of Gupta art are situated within 
what aie now the United Provinceg and Central India^ 
and may be termed Upper India, ^n the post-Gupta period 
begiiming from the seventh eentnjy A.n.j vii^orotia scliools of 
sculpture flourished in Eastern India, in Bihar ai^Bengal, 
then known as the kingdom of QamjU^ and in Orissa. But in 
the same period figure sculpture began to decline^ to lose its 
spiritual meanings in Upper Indian Among the post-Gupta 
sculptures belonging to the Stuart-Bridge oollection, there are 
over twenty pieces of grey dr reddish grey sandatone* the 
material and the style of which piodairo their origm in Upper 
India. The typical specimens ia this coUectiDD. are deacribed 
belown 

Twelve-armed goddess at toilet (No. 31; i2 x 29 inches) (Plate 
VlII). The goddess is seated in ard/ia^‘padrm^<Em, half-lotus 
posture^ on a fully-blown lotus fiowei: with her left leg placed 
Crosswise and her right leg hanging down and the right foot 
resting on a lotus. The eyes are half-closed, evidently looking at 
her reflection in the mirror, hut rather blank in expreaeion. 
With the middle finger of the uppermost right hand issuing from 
her back the goddess is putting a mark on her forehead, and her 
frontal left hand evidently held a mirror. The second and third 
right hands aie broken off. The fourth right hand holdfl a conch 
shell with graceful fingers, and the fifth right band holds a ring. 
With her frontal right hand the goddeaa holds a lotus flower 
between her breasts. The left uppermost baud is damaged; 
the second baud holds a shield; the third and the fourth and 
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fifth left hands axe lost; tlio lower left hand restiag on the left 
thigli holda a round object which h danoaged. The plnralitj 
of hands is one of the features of the iinages of the Erahimdc 
and Mahayana ddtics that lepels modem observers. If one can, 
overcome one^a natural bias against this abnormalitj^ and direct 
attention to the harmouious arrajagemeuft of the arms in lelatioa 
to the whole 5gure^ as in the present caae^ one camijot but 
admire it. The rounded anns^ the thighs and the leg to which 
the drapciy clings fast are modelled in an attractive fashion. 
The attendant £guie$, particularly the seated figures throwing 
the weight of their bodies on one arm, are convincing. But one 
defect, the blank look, mars the beauty of this well-balanced 
composition. This scupitutre may be assigned to the eighth 
century ArP* 

The image of Kali or Chammjda^ of grey chunar sandstonsp 
(No. 63; 47 5 x inches) should probably be assigned to an 
earlier date, for the deliciite modeUhtg of the demon on whose 
back the goddess is seated reminds one of Gupta sculpture cf 
the Benarea achooL According to Hindu mythology Kali assisted 
Durgi. in kiJlmg demons and gained the name Chipnmda by 
billing the demons Chanda and Mund^- The hideous face of the 
goddess m partially damaged. Otherwiae the image is in a fair 
state of preservation. She ia eight-anned, lu her right upper¬ 
most hand she holds a aword ready to atriko ■ in her second right 
hand she holds a noose ; in. her third right hand she holds a 
dagger which is damaged. The right ftontal forearm is lost. 
In the left uppermost hand Chamu^d^ holds a severed head. The 
second left hand is placed below the left shoulder with the pahn 
turned outward and the fingers bent. The third left hand holds 
a cobra, and tbo fourth a cupn In the right upper comer of the 
back slab a vdjfa (thunder weapon) is carved. The emaciated 
figure of Chamuijd^ ^ pervaded by the feeling of melanoholyj 
signifying that slaughter^ even of demons^ is a melancholy task* 
The same spirit pervades the good images of Bhafrava, the terrible 
form of Siva, who also wears a ^land of abulia hke Chamuuda. 
Both these types are notable creations of Indian art. The bust 
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of the demon below has the shape of an egg, and his right arm ia 
loosely connected with it. A bird [probably a coch) ia sitting on 
the left leg of the demon. 

Other notable Era hnifln Sc aculptures from Upper India of 
the early post^Gupta period axe :— 

Imoge of the mother goddesa (iftaf riM) V^Ihj (No. 47; 25 S x 
17 inches) with the snout of a boar and female body. She is four- 
arroedj seated on a buffnloj and holding a child seated on her Jeft 
knee with her left lower hand. Though executed in & caTeicss 
manner, as evidenced by the support of the anont and the clumsy 
modelling of the riglit arroa^ the figure is full of vitality. The 
goddess inclines towards the left as if recoiling in fear or disgust. 

Unfinished image of Suraavat? pla)Tng on the ViriK (No. 55 ; 
26 X15 inches). The moat finished part of the image is the carrier 
of the goddesSp a goose which is full of ] ifie. The goddess is four¬ 
armed. In her right upper band she holds a garland of l>ead 3 > 
and in her left upper hai^d a manuscript. With her twu lower handa 
she is playing On the Yinn. The middle iingor of her right lower 
hand appears to be striking the string of the mstrameut.^ 

Three inscribed Jain, sculptures fonn a remarkable group. 

One of these (Bridge No. S2; 29 X IS 5 inches) shows a two- 
arm-ed Yaksha, with a two^rmed YakshI to the loft, seated on 
a throne^ with right foot hanging dowu^ in a niche between two 
pilasters (Plate IX). The top of the niche is decorated with 
the finial of the spire of an Indo-Aryan temple, irsduding the 
ribbed oirenlar piece called the mnalahi. In front of the fioial is 
another niche resembling a gateway in which a Jina 

is seated^ In either upper coroei; of the rectangular bock slab 
is a Yidyadhara flying down with a garland and carrying a 
Vidyadhari on his thigh. Below the main niche at the two ends 
and in the middle are three pot-bellied dwarfs^ Bhutas^ who 
support the structure. Ou either side of the Bhuta in the middle 
is a pair of female muricians playing on the Vina. The coni" 
position is well-baJanced. On the base is inscribed in early 

* and Sir Wmiam IloilwuateEn, Bxam^ 

ScuJjitura oJ pi. iv. 
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cliamoters of the eighth or ninth centiirj a.d. the name— 
Anantavirya^ He with infinite powers/^ 

The second image is an eight-aimed TaJcahi (Ko. 65; X 
18'5 inches). la the short inscription on the base ahe ia called 
Snlochanap ** She with beantifd eyes.'^ With the right and the 
left uppermost handa she holds up a ginland of flowera hdhind her 
head* The second right hand is damaged. In her third right hand 
ahe holds a wheel. The fourth right hand is placed on the right 
knee aod is offering booEn Her second left hand holds a mkrorj 
her third left hand a conch sheU^ and her fourth left hand a cup 
which is da^oauged^ Above the head of Sulochaua is a Jina seated 
la fall posture. On dther side of the Jina ia a standing male 
chmcri (fly-whisk) hearer^ and nest, standing considerably 
below on a lotus, is a female attendant holding a garland with 
her two hands. To the right of Sulochani. herself is a standing 
female holding a lotus in her left hand and touching her right 
hip with her right hand. In feout of this latter ig another female 
seated on a cushion and playing on the Vmai To the left of 
Sulochana is another female attendant holding a ckauri (fly- 
whisk) in her right hand and touching her hip with the left 
hand. In Jront of this female attendant is an elephant sitting, 
evidently the emblem of Sulochana, 

The third image, called Dh^iti, Firniuessp in the short inscrip¬ 
tion on the base, is also eight-armed (No. SO ; SL x Ifl inches)^ 
In her right uppennod> hand she holds a bunch of flowers; in 
her second right hand ahe holds a garland of beads and behind 
the hand is oarved a rod; in her third right hand she holds the 
bud of a flower. The fourth right hand which was evidently in 
the pose of offering boon is broken off. In her left uppennost 
hand Dhriti holds also a bunch of flowers; hx her second left 
hand a eerpent. The third left hand> now broken off, held a battel 
are the upper part of which is still in ita place. The fourth left 
hand of Dhriti resting on the left knee is broken off On the upper 
part of the rectangular back slab is a seated Jina with four 
male attendants who are playing on the Vma. Lower down 
there is a female attendant on either side of Dhiiti^ and bdow 
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her ifl a kneelhag human figure with Landa joined in supplica¬ 
tion. These sculptuiea were primarily intended to decorate 
Jain temples, and their decorative value is high. Carved in higli 
relief with carc^ partly in the round, they ewnvey an imptesaion 
of plastic form and weight* But the faces of the main figures 
lack expreaaion. 

The base of a colrmno (43 inches in hei^t) of dark red sand¬ 
stone with eight dancing female figures between pilasters does not 
belong to the Stuart-Bridge Collection. Sir Wfiliam Hothenstein 
writes, " The richly ornamented base of column, belonging to 
the later Gupta period, providea a beautiful example of cosmic 
rhythm interpreted by means of dancing figures.^’ i The well- 
rounded figures of the daueing girls in high relief, thoogb awelliug 
out of the stone, lack finish. There is a family likeness between 
the cut of the face of these figures aud those of the Jaina deitiea 
described above. The pilasters and scroll-work that decorate this 
base bear a post-Gupta etauip. I should not assign it to au earlier 
date than the ninth century a.d. 

(b) later post-oupta soulptures 

Sculptures dating from the tenth to the thirbecutli century 
axe classed in this division. The earliest auiong the group from 
Upper India belongmg to the StuarhBridge Collection is the 
rceumbeut figure of a female, with a ehild^ lyiug on a serpent 
with seven heads^ of grey sandstone (Ne. 107; 42 x 29*5 inches)* 
This last feature and the absence of the Libga or phslhc emblem 
of ^iva distinguisb this iniage of the mother from other images of 
the type found in Bengal. ^ Though the figure of the goddess is 
considerably damaged it still retains evidenoe of delicate model¬ 
ling and flow of hue. Nine seated figures above the mother 
probably represent the nine planets, though they lack the die- 
tinguishing marks. The recuitabent gi>ddeaa is surrounded by 
a large number of attendants. 

\^oui images of the group belonging to the Stuari-Bxidge 

^ Sxamphs Indian e. 

* Joonpffnijjfiff qjT thi BvddhiM in 

lAs ^>0-^ AfvKUTn,. DOicCa, 1929*^ Fp. 13^142. 
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eoUe&tion and Tepr&sentiiig ths four chief Hrnhmaiiic deities, 
Brahma, ViahijliUj Sfirya, and Durga^ are of considerable icono- 
giaphical interest. 

Standing image of Eiabma (No. bl; 21 x 9.5 indies). Three of 
the four faces of the god are carved on tiie stone. The gwi is 
four-armed. In the right upper hand be holds a sacrificial apoon; 
with the right lower hand wliieh grasps a garland of beads be la. 
offering bleseings. The left upper hand holds a manuscript 
1{Veda)j the left lower hand holds the kamtmd^u, drinking pot. 
On either side of Brahma are two attendants^ a standing female 
in the background and a standing male in the foreground. 
The female to the right is Sarasval^ and the female to the left Is 
Sfl’^dtri. The face of Brahma is e^rcssionless. 

Standing image of Viah^m (No, 41; 60^5 X 25-5 inches). Fonr- 
armed. In the right upper hand the god holda the club 
and he is offering boon with the right lower hand ; the left upper 
hand holds the disoLLaj and the left lower hand that held the 
conch shell is broken off. Accorduig to Yarahamfhira this ig the 
model of the four-armed Viahi>u\F He writea (BriJiat^aTkhita, 
Iviii, 34): " If you prefer to make Vishon fouf’-amed, let one 
hand be represented aa if he were in the act of bestowing his 
blcssingp and the other holding a dub; this for the right side; in 
th e left hand is the conch and the dtsens.'^/Amoag the twenty-fbuj 
forms of Vishi^u the attributes of Upeudia are thus distributed 
The decoration of the back slab ia elaborate and well-balanced. 
In the topmost now of figures we find the Fish incaruation 
of Vishau on the right eornerj and the Tortoise incarnation 
on the left comer. The gods and the demons are engaged in 
churDing the ocean. The umbrella held up by a pair of flying 
figures projects over the head of the god. Below the row of flying 
figurea and the umbrella^ to the right, ia carved the Boar incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, and to the left the MaH'^liou incarnation tearing 
the entrails of a demon. Just below the Boar stands the Dwarf 
incarnation holding an umbrella, and below the Man-liod, 
Paraiurama, also on incainntion of Viahnuj resting his left hand 
^ op. eit.^ p. 115. 
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on an axe. Faxther on the right gide, stands Vi 3 h^^ll iocar- 
mted aa Kama, spn of Da^ratha, holding an arrow (?h and on 
the left side Balar^a holding a wine-oup in Ids right hand and a 
plough beaido him. Below the image of Vish^ju k carved hia 
vehiclop the celestial bird Garud^. 

Standing imf^e of Durgi (No. 110; 25 X 255 inches). The 
goddess is four-aziaed. The attribute held in her right upper 
hand is damageih and the goddesa offers boon with her right 
lower hand. Both the left hands are broken off. Tlie back slab is 
elaborately decorated. Three projecting niches arc carved on the 
upper pEui. Of the gods in these niches Ganeaha in the left niche 
can be identlEed^ Over each of the side niches is carved an image. 
Vish^iu above the right niche is still intact. The figure aljove ie 
left niche is deiced. On the hase on each side of Ouign. are three 
female afctendanta and a worshipper. To the right is a squatting 
male woighippcr (donor), and to the left a kneeling female ’wor¬ 
shipper. The head of the lion on the right is lost. To the left is a 
deer sleeping in peace. 

Another typical specimen of the Upper Indian gifonp of the 
Stuart-Bridge collection is an image of Suiya^ sun-god (No. 84 ; 
40 X 15 inches). Surya is two-armed and holds two lotus flowers 
in his two hands. Seven horses carved on the base indicate that 
he is riding in his chariot which has one wdicd and is drawn 
by seven horses. On two sides of the sun-god on the hose are 
hts two wives, SavTir^and Chhayi.j holding eftanrts, and Lis two 
attendants, Piugak to the right holding pea and inkpot^ and 
Da^d^ Lo tile left.* The female figure between the feet of Surya 
is the earth-goddess. 

A pair of images of the goddess of learning from Upper India 
deserve notice. One of these is a wliite marble imngc of the god- 
desa of Icaming, os conceived by the Jains, belonging to the 
Stuart-Bridge collection (No. 84; x 14 inches). There is a late 
Nagsri inscription on the base; hut the Linage la much older 
and is rightly assigned to the deveuth or twelfth ccatiuy A.n.‘ 

* HexQfidrit op. dl-H p- 

■ ttj Indian. aJ iJte BrtHih JfitwwH, pu 6^ 
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The image le fayf-atmed. Both the right hands aie lost. The left 
upper hand helds a garland of beada and the left lower hand 
a manusciipt, whieh> together with the five Jiiia$ seated cjiosa- 
legged, carved on the upper part of the back slabj indicate 
that the image represents the Jain goddess of learmng. The 
goddess stands in the tribhafiffa posture with the head, inclined 
towards the right and the torso towards the left. Thotigli the 
ejea are blanks the pose i$ gracefnl and Kvely. Below^ on the baae^ 
are two female attendants and a sqnattLog worshipper on either 
side—to the right a male and to the left a female, representiqg 
evidently the donors^ The oftaun-bearers do not lack movement. 
This image probably comes from Rajputena. Sir William 
SotheoBteia notes the exquisite use of tiie jewdled oruamentg 
on this unage. 

The other is a nearly life-siEo inscribed image of Vigdevi (godd ess 
of speech) of giey sandstone (Plate X; 51 x SO'b inches). This 
image does not hdong to the Stuartr-Eridge collection. The mfiorip- 
tion on the base records the ingtallaticn of the image (^ratwnd) 
of Vagdevi (Saraavati) in the city of Eing Bhoja and it h dated 
in Samvat 1091 (a.tj. 1034)* This Bhoja has been identified with 
the Paramara King of Dhar (in Malawa) who was reigning 
between 101S and 1060.^ The jewelled ornaments worn by this 
image—the crowns the necklaces, the armleta, the braceleta, 
the pendants round the loin, the anklets, and the style of showing 
the drapery—bear cloBeat resemblance to those of the Jain goddess 
of learning deseribed above. It h stated by Vaiabamihiira m the 
Bnkxt sa^Udi Iviii, 29^ “ An image should be represented in 
such a way that its equipment, dress, ornameiits, and outward 
form be in agreement with the country. By possesriog the required 
charactcriatica m idol wiil^ by its very presence, bestow pros¬ 
perity.” The dress and the ornaments iodicate that both these 
images come from the same region^ But the contour of the face of 
Vagdevi differs widely from the contour of the face of the Jain 
goddess of learning and that of other images carved intlpper India 

^ 0. Or Ml J K. N* An linage of SniaontS in: BritMi 

Miiseum,’* pp, 1-3. 
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in the medieval period, and further discloses South Indian or 
Diavidian mfluence. Vifldevi is also in the triika^ posture with 
her h^d slightlj kdined towards the left and hoc toiao towards 
the right. As compaied to the head and the lower limK the 
torso looks short and the figure lacfca hsrniojiy of pioportiona 
Her ejfea ahow that she k looking downward attentively. The 
modelling of her limhs lacks the fleiibilily of the marble image. 
To the right of VSgdevi are two male attendanta, one holding 
a staff in the left hand in the fashion of a door-keeper, and the 
other, a pot-bellied dwarf, holding a mango fruit in his right 
hand, and with uplifted eyes gasing on the face of the goddess; 
to the left is another pot-bellied dwarf seated on a lion and with 
uplifted eyes and right hand supplicating the goddess. 

To this group also belongs a remarkable tcanafrrred 

from the India Musemu, of a sh-aimed goddess rfjinding in an 
easy posture with her left kuee slightly bent. Her face shows 
absorption in meditation. The palms of her two uppermost 
hands are joined in adoration. On her right and left are two 
attendants looking upward. 


Chapter VI 


GAUpiJLK OR PAL.4 SCULPTURE 

W HEN ftoia the grey er reddish grey aandstone images feom 
Upper India of the post-Gupta period we tqm our eyes to 
sculptures of black basalt of the $aJ3ie period fitom Bihar and 
Bengal we notice a freah breath of spiritual life pulsating m them* 
In the post-Gupta period Bihar and Bengal formed the kingdom 
of Gauda, and the overlord of this area was known as the “ Lord 
of Ghiuejia Early in the eighth ceaitury Yasovarmanj^ king of 
Kauanj, invaded Magadha [South Bihar) and billed the reigning 
king of Gauda. Anarchy followed in the longdom till Gopala, 
a native of Northern Bengal (Yanendri or Yareadia) , was elected 
Idng of Gauda^ The dynasty founded by Gopala^ known as the 
Fala dynasty, held sway over this extensive area for nearly 
four centuries. During this long period and under the Sena 
kings who succeeded the P^as the achaol of art that flourished 
in this kingdom maintained a high standard of excellence. Though 
lacking the refinemEnt and the spiritual intensity of the Gupta, 
art^ the Fala school continued the Gupta traditiouH The magnifi¬ 
cent collection of Fala sculptured in the British Museum, mostly 
belonging to the Stuart-BrJdge collection^ may be divided into 
three groups on iconographic grounds:— 

{a) Images of Gautama Buddha, illustrating events in hia 
legendary history. 

(6) Mahayaua Buddhist images. 

(c) Brahmauic Images. 

(a) images of oaiotama euddha 

Eight great eventB of Gautama Buddha^a life, called by 
M. Poucher eight miraclesj arc illuatrated by most of the Gupta 
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and post-Gupta imag^ Thc^c ovontfl are : tlie birth of the 
future Buddha—his issuing out of his mother's womb by the 
right side, while she atands holding the branch of a inaago tree 
by her left hand" his EQligbtenineat or the attaiuToent of 
Buddhahood at UruvieJa ; his first sermon, known as Starting 
of the Whed of Law, at the Leer Park (Saniath ); his accept- 
auce of a bowl of honey from a monhey at Vaiiali; the miracle of 
^rava$tT—Buddha's creation ofotherBuddhasto defeat hia rivals 
at l^avasti; hia descent at Saniki^ya (f^anld^), aecompaniod 
by Brahma and India, from the heaven of the thirty-three gods 
where he had gone to espomid hia doctrine (^5AidAarma) to hi;S 
deceased niother reborn there as a god; hia subjugation of the wild 
elephant Nalagiri aet against him by his enemy Devadetta nt 
Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha; his death, known as the 
Mahaparlnirvlna, final extinction. In some of tbo images of 
the Buddha seated in cross-legged posture touching the earth 
with the fiugers of the right hand illustratmg the Enlighten¬ 
ment, seven other figures illustrating the seven other ifUracb& 
are carved in miniature around the main figure on the hack slab. 
Two such images and two firagments of a third one are exhibited 
in the Indian Sculpture Room. 

The most typical of these images belongs to the St-uart-Bridge 
collection (No. 34; 20 x l2mohea). The main image is the Buddha 
seated in cross-legged posture touching the earth with hie right 
hand. The folds of his drapery clinging to the body are Tnnrked 
by single rhythmic lines. To the right at the bottom is the scene 
of Birth. Just above it the Buddha is seated on a high seat 
with both the feet hanging down {bhadraiana) and both hia 
hands placed on the breast in v^kh^namiidrdf geatiire of 
esplainiug or preaching. This figure pwbably illuatratcs the 
Buddha’s sermon at SravaM! after the perfonnance of the great 
miracle. Just above this is carved a standing image of the Buddha 
with two male attendants^ representing the Buddha’s descent 
from heaven at SiiiukjMya attended by ^knt (Indra) and 
Brahma. At the top of the back slab is repreaeuted the dying 
Buddha, Just bebw^ to the left of the main figure, the Buddha 
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is stown as subjugating the elephant IJakgiri. Nest below the 
Baddba is Bested on a high seat with hanging feet and. hands 
showing the geatuie of pre&ching. The wheel with a deer on eith er 
side below the Buddha indicates that this figure illiEstrstea the 
Bnddha^^a fiirat setmon at the Deer Park [Samath). The lowest 
figure to the left shows the Buddha leceiviDg a bowl of honey 
from the monkey at Vaiiali. The stauaa embodying the Buddhist 
creed is engraved on the back elab in nail-headed (early Hagari) 
characters of the eighth or ninth century a,d. The stanza 
means;— 

The Tathsgata (Buddha) has esplaiued the cause of thos^e 
things that spring from cause ; the great ^ramai^a (ruonkj Le. 
Buddha) has (also) declared (the way) of their auppicssbn/' 

This image of the seated Buddha touching the earth with 
seven other great events in his legendary history illustrated on 
the back slab is not a very fine specimen of PAla art. As already 
suggested^ the beat specimens of Pala figure sculpture have not 
quite that softness nnd grace of modelling and that inteu&ity 
of the expression of mental concentration that charactcriae 
ihe beat Gupta figuiea. Like the eyes of the images of the Gupta 
period^ the eyes of the images of the Pala period are not, in most 
cases, veiy nearly closed^ but are only Iialf-shut:^ though directed 
to the tip of the nose, and therefore do not express intense ecn- 
centration. But this pose of the eyes has its compensating 
advantage. It shows that the Buddha^ the Jina, ox the deity^ 
though engaged in meditation^ is not forgetful of bis worshippers 
to whom he is, in most eases, oiTering blesaings or protection, 
and not quite unmindful of the work which, in accordance with 
his gestures, he is carrying om 

A standing image of the Buddha in perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion (Plate XI} presented by Sir Alexander Cunningham {20 X 
10-5 in ches) is a typical specimen of the early art. It is from 

Bodh-Gaya. The right hand of the Buddha, raised nearly es 
high as the ehoiilder, offers protection; the lowered left hand 
holds a lace attached to the garment. The eyes are almost closed 
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mid directed to the tip of the nose. Tho face of tlte Biiddhii. bHom 
fchafc^ though he is engage in incflitationp he k not quite foi^otfui 
of those to whom he k offeriug protoctiun. The naodelUngof the 
body, though not in high selief, produces the ituprcKsion of 
roundnesa and vdlurnen The drapery clinpe to the body and the 
folda me not marked bj lincB. The back slab ia decorated by a 
row of heade round the border with leaves carved beyond* On 
either aide of the Buddha's head is a carved in hif^h relief. 
The Buddhist creed is engraved on the back slab m naibheaded 
characters to the right of the figure of the Buddha. On the Lmo 
occurs this maciiption:— 

BJtafntatmtrajyutra (?) 

(This image ia the gift of) Kumaramitraj son of Dharmomifra. 

Another image of the Buddha seated in the cross-legged 
posture offering protection with the upraised right hand was 
presented by Sir Alezander Cunningham (IG x 5 inches) and la 
in perfect state of preservation (Plate XII). It does not appear to 
illustrate any particular mirndc^ and is unique among the iitiag^ 
of the Buddha produced by the Gauijian schooh The Euddhist 
creed engraved in characters with nail-headed verticals on 
the back slab indicates its early date- The half-shut eyes are not 
directed inward, but disclose interest in the affairs of the outer 
world and even surprise- Though the image isin relief, it esrpreasea 
a sense of the round to the full estent, and looks like & eUtue 
in the round carved iodepeudently and placed against the back 
slab^ the simple decoration of w'hieh show it to advantage. 
The image has solidity and weight. 

To the Banie period should be assigned the image of the standing 
Buddha l^elopging to the Stuant-Bridgo CelleeLioii (No. 31; 
17 X JO inches}. To the right of the lUiddha stands three- (four-) 
faced Brahma holding the fly-whisk in his right hand and water- 
pot in hia left, and, to the left, Indra lioMing the umbrella. The 
group illustrates the descent of the Buddha from the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods to Sarhkasj-a, The face of the Euddlia 
lacks expression and the modelliug is rather flat. But the pose of 
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Brahma and. India ia gra<seful and natural The right hand 
of the Buddha ia offering booti and the left hand holds up the 
end of the garment laear the left shoulder. The Buddhist creed 
is engraved on the bacfe slab in nail-headed charaoter^. 

A email image of the seated Buddha with hand^i showing 
the gesture of cKplanation and the base showing two deer 
and the wheel of law illustrates the Buddha preaching the first 
sermon at the Beet Park near Benares (12'5 x 7 ioohes). The 
Buddhiet creed ia engraved helund the back slab. 

Another image of the seated Buddha illuatratea the presentation 
of the bowl of honey hy a monkey at VaiMli [presented by Sir 
Alexander Curminghain; 11 x T-bmehes). TheeyesoftheBnddha 
are half-^ut but vacant. The folds of the drapery are marked by 
rhythmic conventional lines. Both the Bnddlm sitting cross- 
legged and the monkey kneeling at the base hold a bowl 

The most reouarkable piece in the group of eculptures illustra¬ 
ting the great events in the legendary history of Gautama Buddha 
is the one that illustrates the Buddha^s Mahaparinirvana or 
passing away (23 x 19’5 inches) transferred ftom the India 
Museum (Plate XHI). The stoiy of Gautama Buddha’s passing is 
told iu the Pali “ the Book of the Great 

Decease.^^ In Ms eightieth year, m course of his wanderings, the 
Buddha went to the Sala Grove of the Mhllas^ at Kuainfea 
iKu^magarf)^ on the ftxther side of the river HiraiO:yavatL 
There his couch was spread for him with its head to tho north, 
between the twin S^a trees. The Buddha laid himself down on 
this couch on hia right side^ with one leg resting on the other. 
“ And heavenly music was sounded in the aky, out of reverence 
for the successor of the Buddhas of old.*" ^ In the last watch of 
the night the Buddha expired after passing through the four 
stages of jAq-na (dhyo^K^)- Our sculpture fully agrees with the 
description of the text. The Buddha is lying etiff, on a couch 
placed between two l§a]a trees, on his right side, with one leg 
resting on the other. The heavenly music sounded in the sky 
13 indicated by two pairs of hands issuing ftom. above and playing 
^ hrhya Davida, cf lA* BtiddAa^ pt- iij Ifliidun, lOLO, pp^ l4€-a. 
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on a diuDi and cymbals on tha top of tbe back ^lab, Tbc face of 
the Buddha expires abaorption m meditation [dhyana] before 
his final passing away* 'The five shavien-headed mourning monkB 
abow varietiea of posture and gesture. The mont to the extreme 
right ia sitting mournfully by the couoh on the earthy tia dnjoping 
head resting in hia 1-effc hand. The second monk lits with hig 
right hand on his breast^ evidently beating ft in grief. The thiid 
monk is aitting by the conch with hia back turned oatwaid. 
Tbe fourth, about to stumble^ holds the couch with liia hands. 
The fifth monk, probably representing Ananda, who attended the 
Buddha in hia last days, is attiug at the feet of tbe master with 
joined palms and mournful eonntenance. There h movement 
in the drooping branches of the Sala trees and the hands playfog 
on muaioal ingtrumente. The Buddhist creed is inscribed on the 
back slab b charactera assignable to the tenth century in. 

The future Bnddha Siddbartba Gautama is said to haye cut 
off Ms hair with hie sword econ after he left his home to turn 
a mont. Shaving the head was compubory anaong the Buddhist 
memtfl. So the imageg of Gautama Buddha should have a shaven 
bead. Among the images of the Buddha made at Mathura in 
the Kushan period there are several with shaven head. The 
Mudkuai image of the Buddha of a, 1 >. 448-9 alao has the shaven 
iead.^ But most images of tbe Buddha of the Kushan period, 
and all images of the Buddha found outside Gandhara, with 
the conception of tiie Munkuar image, show hair on the head 
arranged m curls turning to the right. The rcaeon for this 
deviation foom the correct mode of represeDting a monk appar* 
ently is that hair airaugod m little rbgs» curlihg to the right, 
jg a sign of the and the artists in earring images 

of tbe Buddha were more aniioue to show him pessessiag all the 
signs of the 3f oAdpuru^&j than as an orthodox monk who strictly 
followed the rules of the order. The artists of Eastern India 
of the post-Gnpfa period did not remain sstisfied with showing 
hair on the head of the image of the Siama^ (monk) Gautama 

^ Y* A. fimiUip A Euior^ cf Fint jflri m India asict Oxford, ISlb 

Pr 173, %. 11&; CoamanwwKny, op, cit,* pi. tg. 162- 
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BuddLa in cuils befitting a MahdpurusM; they often went 
further and put a crown on Ma he&d and adorned his body with 
ornarnenta. That these crowned figures seated in the crosadegged 
poature and calling the earth to witness represent the historioal 
human Buddha admits of no doubt. In one of the mi&gee of the 
crowned Buddha given by Sir AlexEtnder Curminghaui (11 x 
7 5 inches) figures iHuatrafing seven other great miracles of 
Gautama Buddha’s life are carved on the back slab, indic^ating 
that the maiiL figure forms part of the series and lelates to the 
same career. 

There are over half a dozen images of the crowned Buddha. 
The most remarkable image in this, group is the one with the 
thunder weapon {teyVet) drawn on the base [Plate XIV). It 
belongs to the Stuart-Bridge OoiUection {No« 2fi; 22 5 x 13 
iuches)^ The jpaatted locks of hair are arranged on the bead in the 
form of a pyramid and a tiara adorns the forehead. The Buddha 
also wears a necklace, armleta^ braedets, and anklets. The folds 
of th& drapery are shown in conventional rhythmic lines in low 
relief. The face with eyes fixed on the tip of the nose expr^ses 
absorption in meditation. In the intensity of spiritual feeling 
and in the finiah of modelling this image rivals the masterpieces 
of Gupta art. Though not in high relief^ the figuze conveys a 
sense of the round and of weight. 

There arc several fifieaes of basalts with niches containing 
seated images of the Buddha in earth-touchiug attitude. One 
of these haa a long inscription in four Imes in which the stanza 
containing the Buddhist creed is repeated. On another frieze 
belonging to the Stuart-Bridge Collection (No. 17 ; 6’75 x 
35*75 inches) are carved figures of the seven Buddhas, viz. 
Vipaiyin, ^ikhin, Viivabhu, Krakuchliauda^ Kauakamunip 
Ka^yapa, and Gautama^ 

(r) MAnlYlNA EUnnHIST IMAGES 

The Stuartr-Bridge Collection includes half a dozen splendid 
Mahayana BuddMst images of the early Pala period. Finest 
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among thest and in excellent ^tato of preservation ia a flt*nding 
image (Plate XV) of the dirinc Eorlliiaattva {would-be Eiiddha) 
Avalokite^vara (Nor 97 47'5 x GSinchci). Tbegodistwfj-anued. 
With the right hand he offers blesainga or boon^ and with the 
left hand be holds a lotua with aUlt springing from the ground 
on his shoulder. The Bodhisattva stands in easy ^ri&Aaj^postunfc 
with tho torso slightly mclinod to the left and the head to the 
right. On the head of the god is a pyramidal crown made up of 
rhythmically arranged matted locks of hair In 

front of the pyramidal part of the crown the celestial Buddha 
(Dhyani Buddha] Amitabha is seated in the cross-legged posture 
of yoga. To the right of the head of Avaloldte^^TLra is oarvod the 
figure of the Dhyan! Euddlia Amoghasidilhi with the right hand 
offering protection. On the forehead of Ava]okite.4vimi is a 
tisra decorated vritli three garlanda of pearls. The Bodliisattva 
bears a complete set of jewellery on Ids body. Onriing trenSses 
of hair fall on hia shonldors. The loin-doth (dAuii) is plain 
without marks or folds and clings to the body* A se-atf, the folds 
of which arc maxkcd by deeply cut hneSj simouads the thighs 
and is tied on the outer aide of the left thigh, the shorter end of 
it spreading out in a sciui-circkj and the longer end after fonniDg 
a loop falling down in rhythmic waves* The Bodhisattva has 
three eyes. The two lower eyes, diluted to the tip of the nosep 
ate half-shut^ disclosing the deity^s concern both with the iuner 
and the outer world. The back slab is taatefiilly decorated with 
an egg-shaped halo behind the head, but not over-decorated. 
Below, to the rights stands the two-armed Tara iri the very 
gr!Lcefnl (ri6Aa?^ (thrioe-bent) posture, her left leg crossing her 
right leg, and the left foot touching the ground with the toes. 
The hands of Tara are joined in aupplication, anrl lier face abowa 
absorption in meditation. A lotus stalk with lotus pprbgins fmm 
the ground passes by the inner side of her left atm. To the Jisft 
of the Bodhisattva four-armed Eiinkutl stand a in the same pos¬ 
ture with her legs in reverse ortkr (the right leg eroBsing the 
left and the right foot touching the ground with the tcMjs). TLe 
two upper hands of Bhrikull are joined in supplication. Her 
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right lower Land Loldfl a garland of bead&^ and her leift lower 
Land a water pot. The artist wLo carved this image was deter¬ 
mined to produce a thing of beauty, for he refrains from adding 
the two male attendants of Avaiokiteivara^ Sudhanakmnara and 
Hayagrivaj to avoid overcTowding the composition, and Le 
provides tLo figures of Tara and BLrikuti with suitable bank- 
grounda by carving them on separate plain back slabs, TLeae 
unomamented back slabs bring out the soundness of these 
figures clearly. The composition combines piastio beauty with 
decorative effect. The Buddhist ereed is inscribed round the Lead 
of the deity and the inscription on the base calls the donor whose 
name b illegible a lay follower of the Mahayana. 

Two imposing seated images of two-armed Avalokite^vara 
belong to the same collection. At the top of the back slab of 
both these images are carved the figures of the five DLy^- 
Buddhas^ Vairoebana, Ratnasambhava^ Amitabha, Akahobhyaj 
and AmoghasiddLit and below them, on either sade, a votive 
siupet^ Both the images are seated with the right leg hangmg 
down. The torao of both the figures is inclined to the left and 
the head is slightly incHiaed to the right. The right hand of both 
the Images offers boon and the left hand holds a lotus with stalk. 
To the light side of one of these (No. 28; 42 6 x 20-5 inches) is 
the standing figure of Tara offering protection with her right 
hand and holding a bunch of flowers with her left SndLanalm- 
mara $its in front of Tara. On the left side is the standing image 
of Bhiikutl. Her right upper hand ofEera boou and her right 
lower hand rests on her waist. The left upper Land of Bhrikut-i 
is damaged and the left lower hand holds a water-pot. The male 
attendant Hayagriva sits in front of Bhrikuti. The big lotus 
on which AvaIokite4vara aits is aupported by two Nagaa with 
human body and hooda of serpents behind their human heads. 
Representationa of the seven gems (rai™)—elephant^ wheel, 
leader, householder, woman^ jewel, and horse are carved on the 
base. The imago of the DLyani Buddha Amitabha is carved on 
the crown. The face of the Bodhisattva kcka expression, though 
Lis figure docs not lack vitality. The back slab is over-decorated. 
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The folds of the drapery are marketl by double in alight 
relief. 

The other image of seated AvalokiteSvam (No. 5!?; 44 X ^0 
inches) i^ better preserved and on th e whole a better work of art. 
The face of the deiiy with hslf-shnt eyes docs not express m^Jita- 
tioiip but shows him oompassionately looking downward. Two 
fuU-blown lotus dowera to the right and the left of the head of the 
Bodhisattva very well balance each other. To his right stands 
Tsra ofFenog boon with her right hand and holding a lotus 
Btalk with her left hand. Bhrikntl stands on the left. Her lower 
right hand and upper left h^d ate joined in Buppheation* 
Blmkutra upper right hand holds a garland of beads and her 
lower left hand holds a water pot. A trident rests on her left 
ahoulder. In the next row, to the right of the hanging foot of 
the Bodhisattva^ dta Bndhanaldimara and Suchimukha looking 
upward with his pointed pig snout. On the left side is seated 
Eayagrlva and behind him two kneeling worshippers, evidently 
the donoi and his tiifCn The seven iewds are neatly carved at 
the foot. The Buddhiat creed is carved on the baae in Nagsrf 
characters of the tenth centuiy a.d. 

There is a omoU standing image of a four-armed Avalotitedvara 
(9x7 inches) presented by Oolong L. A. Waddell. The upper 
right hand (damaged) holds a giarland of heads; the lower right 
hand offers boon ; the upper left hand holda a trident and the 
lower left hand holda the lotus stalk. To the right of the gpd 
are Tiji. and Budhauakum^a with joined pahnSp and to the 
left BhrikutI and Hayagriva. The Buddhist creed is inscribed 
on the book slab.^ There is also a smaikr four-anened seated 
Avolokite^vara (attended by T^ and Bhrikuti) belonging to 
the StnaitrBridgO Collection (Ns. 49 ; 7-25 x inchea). It 
is of granite. 

Two well-preserved standing imagea of the Mahayaua Buddhist 
goddess Tira are incliided in the Stuart^Bridge Collectinn- 
Both are pulsating with life^ have ma-ss and weighty and satisfy 

1 A. Foae-htr, ds Fan?* 

p. lOf. E(f. 13r 
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the fleofie of the louDdh The amaUer image (Plate XVt) bear? the 
Btidjdhiat creed insctibed on the back slab in imil-headed 
characters of the eighth or nioth eentitny a.e. {Xo. 45 ■ 27-7 x 
13-5 inchefi)^ The goddesa is tfto-armed. Her right hand offers 
bcjon and left hand holde the Ictna stalk. The goddess stands 
in eaajj graceful, thtice-bent posture. Both the eyes 

are half-shnt» and are turned compassionately downward. The 
nose ia damaged. The goddess attended on the right by a 
four-armed pot-bellied standing female holding an elephant- 
hide over her head with her two upper hands^ a dagger in her 
right lower hand» and. a cup in her left lowiar hand (probably 
a form of Ekajata). To the light Tara is attended by a male 
deity standing in thrice-heiit posture, offering protection with 
the right baud and holding a battle-axe resting on the ground 
with the left hand. A stu;pa ia carved to the right of the head 
of Tara on the back slab. 

The Buddhist character ofthe bigger standing image of the two- 
armed goddess (No* 46 ; 46 x 23 inches) ia also indicated by a 
elMjM carved on the back slab to the rigbt of her head. The 
goddess stands in easy and gracefol thiice-bent posture. She 
offers boon with her right hand and holds a lotus stalk with 
her left hand. She stands alone without any attendant figure. 
Her eyes arc half-shut and directed to the tip of the nose. The 
folds of the cloth round the lower half of her body (Mi^) are 
marked by double lines. The back slabs of both these Images 
are decorated in nearly the same fiisliicirL with nionldings and a 
border of leaves. The moiildingjs round the smailei image are 
plain and those round the bigger image consist of three rows 
of beads. 

There are two small images of Tara given by Sir Ale:xander 
CunniiighaiD^ one standing and the other seated. The seated 
image has the Dhy^ Buddha Amoghasiddlii carved on the 
top of the back slab. 

Among other members of the Mahayina Etiddhist pantheon 
represented lutheStuart-Bridge Collection is an image of Knvera, 
the king of the Yakshas, (2To. 104; 29 x 10 inches) in an ahnosfc 
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perfect state of pieservetioii. The pot-be^licd god of irealtb 
is seated with Lis right knee hanpeg down. He is two-armod. 
In his right hand he holds a mango fruit, ami in Lis left hand the 
neck of a weasel. On two sides of him on the Iwick slah aud 
below him on the base are pots full of coins. But the eyes of 
the Yatsha are half-shut and directed to the tip of the nose and 
his handsome face shows absorption in meditation. There is 
also a much smaller image of Kuveia prraented by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

Another notable Mahay^a imago belonging to the Stuart-Bridge 
OoUection is Maricti (No. 43 ; 37 X 17-5 inches). The goddess 
IB throe-faced (one of which is that of a boar) and eight-armed, 
and she rides on a chariot drawn by seven boars. Her upper¬ 
most right hand holds a sword with which she is about to deal 
a bbw; her second right band holds a vajra (thunder weapon); 
her third right hand holds an urrow ; her fourth light baud is 
damaged. The uppermost left hand of Mariehl holds a bow; 
the third left hand a lotus statt; the fourth left hand an 
elephant's goad; the second left arm is lost. The votive 
inscription on the base records the dedication of the image by 
a devoted lay worshipper {fara wjrosafat), whose name is not 
legible, in characters of the tenth century a.d. 

There are other aniull but notable Mahayana Baddhist images. 
An image of three-feced and two-armed Maxichi (i) was presented 
by Sir Alesander Ounmagham. The goddess stands in archer s 
posture with her right foot on the back of a man Ij-ing on his 
feoe. She holda a battle-axe in her right hand. There ia also 
an image of an eight-armed goddess from a niebe of the great 
temple of Bodh-Oaya presented by Sir Alexander Cumiinghaui. 
The goddess stands in archer’s posture. Her right uppermost 
hand holds a sward raised to strike; her second right lioud 
holds a thunder weapon; her third right hand holds a garland 
of beads, and her fourth right hand offers boon, The uppermost 
left hand of the goddess holds a bell, the second left hand w 
placed oa the breast, the third left hand holds a btrok, aud the 
fourth left hand holds an elephant's goad. A small luiage of the 
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Bnddhi^ goddess Hidti of grey sandstone with flquansh face, 
presented' by Sir AJe^sndei Grinningbam, la stated to Lave been 
found at BodJi-Gaya. But it must Lave been carved in Upper 
India. 


(o) BvLAMMAmc Images 

The mutilated image of Dmga killing the demon Mabisha 
(buffalo) (Plate XVII) belonging to the Stuaxfc-Bridge (Collection 
(Ko.72; 41-7 X 20 incheah when perfect^ was a masterpiece of the 
type. The back slab is aemi-cixcnlax at the top. It ig dec^orated 
with boldly cut scrolbwork on the border. The flying Vidyad^ 
haras, each holding a garland and eanying a Vidyidhari on the 
bach, arc carved on floral backgrounds on the upper part of the 
back slab. The goddess Dnrga b ei^t-armed. Her crown la 
broken off, and her forehead, left eye^ noae, and lower lip axe 
damaged. Her uppeimoBt right hand which held up a sword is 
badly mutilatedv With her second right hand she is taking out 
an arrow item the quiver on her back. Her third right forearm 
is broken Her lowest hand (now damaged) held a trident 
with which she is piercing the demon in human form who has 
issued out cf the decapitated trunk of the buffalo. With her left; 
uppermost hand (now badly damaged) she is ho-idbg the locks 
of hair of the demon, and forcibly pressing down his head. Her 
Second left hand is kcoken off. hoIdB a bell in her third 
left hand. Her lowest left hand holds a bow ftom which she is 
about to sboot au arrow. The goddess stands with her right 
foot firmly fixed on the ground and her left foot restiug ou the 
hack of the beheaded buffalo^ A demon raising a sword with 
his right baud and holding a shield in hie left is ruuning away 
while looking back at his pursuer. On the left the Hou^ the 
vdhicle of Dnrga, nisbing out ficom behind, Las faUen upon the 
buffalo with tooth and nail. There is movement all round. 
With her eyes directed downward the goddess herself is calmly 
and compasaionatdy watching the last struggle of the dying 
demon. The limbs of the goddess and other figures are well- 
rounded, and the modelling is well finished. The eight anuB of 
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the gqddesa with their attributes arc harmoaiausly coirelated. 
The kneeliDg feiuale Sguie holding a garland interpolated in the 
scroll-work on the baac Iiamoniacs well with the floral desigcL 
I ahoold attribute this image to the seventh century A-n. and 
daas it rather as a late Gupta than a Pala work. 

A stele bearing the representatbn of the marriage of Siva 
and PIrvatf or Gma (Plate XVII I) belongs to the Stusrt-Bridge 
Collection (25-B K IS-S inches). The scene is dominated by the 
flguies of the bride, Uma, to the right, and the bridegroom, 
Siva, to the left, and between them is seated the diininutive 
figure of the PuioMta, Brahma, tending the sacred fire. The 
episode illustrated here is described 1^ Kalidasa in his KttmSr- 
samtham, vii, 74r^. The bride and the bridegioonn have meh 
glanced at each other for a moment, and have immediately 
turned away and contracted their eyes out of bashfnlness. The 
bridegroom takes the hand of the bride. The touch sends a 
thriU of joy through the body of TJma and her heir stands erect, 
and the fingers of Siva’s hand begin to perspire. ‘'The 
Purohita took the bride and the bridegroom whose eyes were 
closed as a leault of touching each other round the fire, keeping 
it to the right, and caused the bride to throw fried grain into the 
fire.” The figures of Uma and Siva grasping each other’s hands 
are true to life. Uma is two-aijned. She holds a noiiror in her 
f left hand. Siva la foui-armed. He holds up a lotus flower in 

bis upper right hand, grasps the li^t hand of Uma with his 
lower right hand, holds the trident in Ida left upper hand, and his 
left lower band rests on the left thigh. Siva wears a tiger's skin 
round his loin and a long garland of akutk round his nock, and 
^ a ^rland of pearls serves as bis sacred thread, kishou on the 

' right of the pair and another male attendant on the left are 

! handing over pots evidently containing Med grain. The seven 

> planets with the dennons Rahu and Kctu stand in a row above. 

'* Two flying VidyMliaras are appreaebing with offerings of flowers. 

; Below, on the base, are carved six figures engaged b dancing 

' and playing on musical mstrunuentfl. There are two other 

I standbg figures, one of whom is receiving sonMthmg from the 
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other, and Siva'a bull is watching the oeremony. The group 
is ill low relief and the modelling is crude and nnliniahed. But 
all the figures are aniniated by natural Tigour and appear to 
he spontaneously swelling out of the atone. The following 
iuscription ia carved on the upper border of the base in nail- 
headed characters of eighth or ninth century A.n,:— 

Dc dharrrwTtc?yam Konkahi, d'uhitra Bn Hddukena 

“This (image] is the pious gift of Haduka^ daughter of 
Kanbaka.” 

Another remarkable sculpture of the Gaud-ian or Pa la achool 
i$ the image of the Dwarf inearnation of Vishnu (Plate XlX) 
belonging to the StuadrBridge Collection (Wo. 74 ; 46 x 22 5 
inches)* The nijth of the Dwarf incamation is narrated la more or 
less detail in the ^eat Sanskxit epica and some of the PuraijaB. The 
sculpture mainly follows the narrative of the H^rivainsa, the 
supplementary book of the MaJiabharata (chap. 261-62). BaU, 
Son of Yirochana and grandson of Pralhada, king of the A6^i;r^ 
or demons, overthrew fndra and the other gods and took 
possession of heaven and earth. The gode headed by Brahma 
approached Vishnu and requested him to remcaniate himself 
in order to recover pasac^on of the worlds from Bali and restoie 
them to the gods. Viafuju was then reborn as a brahman dwarf 
and therefore called Vamana. Bali undertook the performance 
of the horse sacrifice. Vamanap then a boy^ wearing the sfucred 
thread of graas and deer skiup and holding an mnbreUa 

with one hand and a staff in another^ went to Balias sacrifice. 
Ball asked the dwarf, "What can I do for you ? Vamana 
begged for three paces of land for building his teacher's fire- 
shrine thereon, ^utra, the leading ofiiciating priest at Ball’s 
sacrifice, warued the Asura king against giving away three 
paces of land to the dwarf who* he said, was not an ordinaxy 
dwarf, but Vishi^u himself who had conxe disguised as a dwarf to 
ruin him. But Ball lejected Sukra^s advice and took a golden 
vessel to pour water in the bauds of the dwarf giving away three 
paces of land. At this juncture BoJi’e grandfather, the venerablo 
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Pialhada, alao warned him against pvinp away three paces of 
land to Vishnu who as a man-lion killed his (BalEa) j^eat-^and- 
fatter Eira^yakafiipu, Bali retnked Pralhida for this wammi^. 
But ae soon as he poured water in the hands of Vauiana mokiDg 
a gift of three paces of land, the dwarf ceased to be a dwarf and 
asanmed the form of Trivikrama covering the whole univeisc^ 
bound down BaU and sent him to the nether world. According 
to other eciiirces one foot of Trivitrama. covered the whole earth 
and the other foot reached the hij^eet heaven where it was 
worshipped by Brahma. In our image of Tnvitxsma a small 
baa-rclicf at the base illuatratea the scene at BaJi^s sacrificial 
enclosure. The borae tied to a post to the left is the sacrificial 
hoiae- Vamana (dwarf) et^ds to the right holding tip umbrella 
with his left hand and with hie right hand ready to receive water 
making the ^ffc. Vamana ia confronted by Bali holding the 
golden vessel with bis both hands. Behind Bali stands hifi 
queen» herself holding a tray evidently coutaioing presents, 
Eetft'een VaiDana and Bali stands ^ukia speaking to Bali with 
eamestnoaa and with bis right hand pushing away the latter’s 
hands holding the vessel to pour water on the hand of Vamana. 
Behind Vamana the venerable Pralhada. is seated on a throne, 
pensive and apprehensive of the cata strophe that is to follow. 
The gtonp is well designed. All the individual figures are 
impregnated by a common idea, the fear of the consequenco 
of the fatal gift. The cromporition ia weD-balancod and weH- 
proportioned+ Towering above the group atands the maaaive 
figure of Trivikrama. His right foot presses the earth, and his 
left foot rises up to heaven and is being worshipped by Brahma. 
Under the weight of the heavenly worlds covered by the left 
foot of the god his body inclinefi towards the right, and to 
maintain his balance his right lower band rests on his right hip, 
Trivikrama is four-armed. His right upper hand holds a sword 
about to strike, and his left lower hand holds the conch- 
shell. The left upper forearm is broken off. Unfortunakly 
the face of Trivikiama is totally defaced. This image can not be 
assigned to a date later than the ninth century A-i>. The south 
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Indian miagea of Trivikrauia aa foimd in the cavea at Eidami 
and MahabBlipuram are eight-armed and more active in spirit,^ 
There are dght detsaohed standing images of six of 

which belong to the Stuart-Eiidge OoUeetijon. Earlieat in data 
La No, 38 (30 X 13 5 inches) the hack slab of which is rectangular 
in shape with upper corners slightly rounded. The scheme of 
decoration of the back slab is simple. The god waa-rs on hi^ 
head an octagonal crown with flat top. Vidian offers boon with 
the right lower hand in the centre of which is carved a lotus 
{p<idma] ; he holds the club in hia right upper hand, 

discus in his left upper hand, and conch shell 

in the left lower hand. This variety pf the image of Viahou is 
caUed Trivikrama in the Affm and the Pum^ and 

Upendra in the (qnoted by Hemadri in the 

Vr^lakhan^, Ch^i^mrgoiMrUdiTU^^^ The god stands quite 
erect in stiff posture. The artus and the torso are welhrounded 
and finished, but, ss in most images of this ckss^ the modelling 
of the lower half of the body is dry. Vislmu has a serene 
countenance. To the right* V'lsh^iu is atteoded by a female with 
ckavri (Lakshmi) and to the left a male with chauri (Jaya or 
Vijaya). This image ia of the Early PUa period (eighth or ninth 
oentury a,u.). 

All the other detached koages of Viahuu of the Gaudian 
school in the British Museum have back slabs pointed at the 
top with head of a monster, carved thereon* With 

one e3:ceptiDn (an image purchased in 1906 and showing a niche 
made up of two pilasters and trefoil areh above in which the 
dgore of Vishnu is carved) the back slabs of all these images 
are elaborately decorated with ^oral and animal designs. These 
images have mote decorative than ieethetic value. In most 
cases the eyes of Vishnu are fixed on the tip of nose and the face 
wears an expression of meditatiom The god haa on each side 

^ Lwflhurrt, I^^Uava pt. li Anhr Suw. liTo. 33, 

p(. Ml {b} i I>, Buaetji, Sm e/ Bad^mi (-¥fw. Arch. ^urv. India^ 

AQ. 25 >, pL ix (s) ftul ivi. 

■ Pandit B, B, BidjibkiodK VariEiiis of {Mem. 

JSurVr r^o, 2)y pp. 30-L 
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two attiBndatLta, a mab and a female. The female attendant 
on tlie left ia the goddesa Sarasv&ti engaged in playing on the 
yina. No. of tie Stuart-Biidge Collection has a concli ehell 
in the right lower hand, a lotu s in ths right upper band, a dub 
in the left upper hand^ and a discus in the left lower hand, and 
represents the Naiuya^a type. SToh 37 of tho same collection 
hag the discus in the right upper hand, the club in the left uppeir 
handp and the conch shell in the left lower hand, Taking the 
lotus as the attribute of the right lower hand offering boon this 
image may be identified as Sridhara. Like No. 38 other detached 
images of Vishpu of the Oaudi*^ school Eepreeent Trivilcraiiia 
or TJpendra. 

There is also a atauding image of Yislujiu on a atele bearbg 
figures of the Er^manio triad, Erahnm.Vish^l^Uj and Sivw> belong¬ 
ing to the Stuart-Bridge Collection [No. 53; 25 x 3S inchcfl). 
But as both the lower hands are lost, it is not possible to deter¬ 
mine to what variety this image of Visimu should be assigned. 
The images of the three gods are carved in thcee separate 
niches side by side. The distribution of attributes of this image 
of Brahma is the same as that of the standing image of Brahma 
from Upper India (p. 44), but instead cf two attendants on 
either side it baa one attendant only, ^iva, who oocupica the 
third place on the stelej offers boon with the right lower hand, 
holds a drum (ckri^ru) in the right upfper hand, and a trident in 
the left upper hand. The left lower hand m lest. Siva haa for 
his attendant on the right a two-anned emaciated female engaged 
indanemg, and on the left a four-anned standing fenkde. Between 
the arches above are two Bwhis (sages) seated resting on one hand 
and holding np an offeriug in the other hand+ 

A srapll image of ^iva in basalt deaervcfl noEice. The god ia 
eeated on a lotus with his right 1^ hanging down. He is fotir- 
anned. In his right upper hand he holds a cup (slaill). The 
lower right hand is placed on the breast, In the left upper 
hand Siva holds a trident and. in his left lower hand that rests 
on the left tn&e he holds a flower^ The bull of Siva U caivcci 
on the base and on either side of him ia a kneeling worshipper. 
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There are two im$gies of Suiya, the sun-god, of the 6au(Jiau 
school. One of these (No, 58; 30 x 16 inches) with a back slab 
rounded at the top and decorated only bj scroll-work on the 
border is earlier in date (eailj Pile period). Another mark of 
early date of this image is the octagoosi crown with flat top. 
The face of Suiya is lifelesa and empty. The god wears a breast¬ 
plate. One other uncommon feature of this image is that two 
wheels, instead of one, are carved on the base. According to 
the Pnra^as Suiya drives in a chariot having only one wheel 
and drawn by seven horses. 

The other image of Suiya (Plate XX; 42-5 x 22 inches) bears on 
the base above the horses this inscription in very oonupt Sanskrit 
in Nagari character of the tenth century i.n. r_ 

Om IfdranUamaniaisyak hvddM^Slvm 
kfitajmna Amritena sixsi{i)p{fld 

“ (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, gratefii], 
and good artist Amrita, pupil of Indranikt^i." 

Here we have the names of two Gauflian sculptoia, Amrita, 
and his teacher, IndiaiiilamaDi. In order to determine how 
the claim of Ampta as a sitsiJjmj, good artist, is justified, we 
should consider two halves of tbs im^, the upper half and the 
lower hsJf, separately. The upper half of the back slab is very 
tastefiiUy decorated with the floral and animal motives usually 
found on later P^a Bciiipturea The upper half of the image 
of Surya itself fonns rather an inte^al part of this decorative 
scheme than an iadependent sctdptuie, though the beautifully 
modeUed toiw and the arms throb with Hfe. and with half-shut 
eyes the god is looking towards the earth below with complacency, 
la this part of the image the artist follows convention with 
consummate skill. In the lower half, actuated by the asthetic 
impulse, he breaks away ftom convention by ordering the 
Buboidinat* figures in such a manner as to leave sufScieut plain 
background to show them off to beat advantage. Stucya himself 
and all bis attendants wear boots. To the extreme right and 
the eitreme left of the group two women [called Deha and 
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Pratjualia bj satne) aio moving thrfeateningjyiritli bow and arrow, 
Bcbind the woman on tbe right standa tho oorpnlent and pot¬ 
bellied Piognla holding a pen in hia right Land and an ink-pot 
in his left. Next to him stands a fem^e> a wife of the god, 
holding a chaun. To the left gf Surya stands another wife 
holding ch&ttTi, and the seeond male attendant, stands 

in tr&Jia^ga (thrice-bent) posture, oftering protection with hia 
right hand+ Surya stands erect and hia body is in a- state of 
stiff reposfij but his attendants arc in alert repose. At tbe feet 
of Surya stands the earth goddess^ and in front of her is his 
winged charioteer, Amna^ guiding the hoi^ with outspread 
wingsH The seven horses carved in high relief on the base do 
not lack movementp 

A standing image of Durga (Stuart-Biidgc Collection, No. M ; 
43-5 X S6 inchea) shows the warrior goddess at peace. She is 
four-armed. In her right upper hand she holds a peculiar wespoiij 
and in her loft upper hand she holds a mirror. Both of her 
low^er forearms are broken off. The goddess stands erect. She 
is three-eyed. With her two partially closed )ow&r eyes she is 
loDtmg downward. To the right of the goddess is a two-armed 
Ga^e^ standing in thriee-bent (ttibhaiiga'i posture. To the left 
is n two-arxned standing male hgure, probably Karttikeya, 
holding the thunder-weapon in his right hand- Besides 
and Karttikeya there are female chs^fi hearerg. The upper part 
of the back slab is broken off- It ia decorated in the same 
fashion as the other later Pala images snd must have been pointed 
at the top. The head of the lion on the bafic i$ broken off.^ 

As already stated in Chapta^ II {p. 13), though the oatenrible 
object of the Indian sculptors was not to create form in fiiU 
three dimensions, they show an eitraordiaaTV grasp of three- 
dimensioxLa] form in these reliofe. But in some of their reliefs, 
such as the images of Ga^e^ and other corpulent deities, there 
is a conscious endeavour to show mass aud volume that please 
not only the eyes, but seem to please the sense of touch. Agem, 

^ R P. Banerjce, EaMem Indian af [Anh, 

iSurtJ. ittitJ, ]}rtut IfApoiai tqL lirii), p. H{Sp pL JviS {tj- 
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Indtan, particularly Indo-Aiyan, figure sculpture is funda¬ 
mentally static. But in the im^es of dancing Ga^eda and 
dancing Siva the Indian sculptors show full mastery of the 
rhythmic movement of figures with multiple /i na s Ho, 61 of 
the Stuart-Bridge Ctellection, though small in siae (7-5 x 
5'5 inches), is a fine example of dancing Gra^eia (Plate HXI). The 
elephant-headed god who is dancing watchfully is eight-anned. 
In his right uppermost hand he holds a garland of beads, and 
in his Becond right hand a battle axe. His third baud offers 
protection and his fourth right hand holds one of hip tusks. 
The uppexiuost left arm of Gape£a is broken. In the second 
left hand he holds a flower, in the third left hand a plate 
containing sweet balls, and in his fourth left hand a serpent. 
To ttie right of the dancbg god a seated female is playmg on 
a drum, and to the left a man is playing on cymbals. On the 
base a mouse, the carrier of the god, is moviug with alertness, 
A group of the seven mothers with Ghaiwnnda carved on a 
basalt slab (Stuart-Bridge Oolleotioa, Ho. 113; x 18*5 inches) 
is of conaiderabk iconographic interest. The mothera are: 
Mahe^vari, Biahinarii, Katunari, ludiauT, VaishuavT, Varlhi, 
and Naiasimhb named respectively after Maheiv:ara (Siva), 
Brahma, Kumaia (EarttiJjcya), India, Vi^u, Varaha, and 
Haiasimha. The mothers ate not the consorts of these gods, 
but are mdependent goddesses who emanated from these gods 
and personify their sakii or energy. They have the some 
attributes and vehicles as the gods after whom they are named. 
These seven mothers attended the marriage of ^iva with Uml 
(Parvati). 



Ceapxer VII 

SCULPTURES PROM ORISSA 

JJITHERTO 'we have end^voiued to determine the 
jncovenanee of the Boidptiires of the Stuart-Bridge 
Collection in a general TPay either in Upper India or in the 
Pak ^gdom of Gauda (Bihar and Bengal) Tcith the help of 
material and s^le. But for eculpturea from Oiis.^ we have in 
addition the testimony of Kittoe. Wlicn Lieuteannt Kittoe 
visited Bhuvaneswar in 1835, and wng engaged in preparing 
impressions of ascriptions, he was treated with diseourtesj by 
the prieete who told him “how their images and reties"had 
been carried off by former antiquarians, and pointed out whence 
the conunemorative dab hud been actually cut out from 
the temple of Ananda Basu Deva (Ananta-Vaandeva) at 
Bhu'vaneswar by a kte Oolonel Sahib In the list of donatioiia 
to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal appended to 
the A^tic lieseani&es, vol. si, 1810, Prinsep found General 
Stewart (Stuart) set down as the donor of “ two slabs with 
inscriptions foun Bhuvaneswar in Orissa**. Prinsep took a 
very unfavotirablc view of the action of Stuart and writes Z"- 

“ I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without 
animadveiting upon the ruthless spoliation which is often carried 
on by * soiKiisant ’ antiquaries, to the direct perveisioiQ of the 
true object of rescaTcIi-~the preservation of ancient mouiimenta, 
and their employment to elucidate the history of the country.” ^ 

On the suggestion of Prinsep the Society restored the two 
inscribed slabs, with another inscribed slab in two pieces 
(probably presented to the Society also by Stuart) to the piieste 
of Bhuvaneswar through lieutenant Kittoe, 

I Jcramol e/ ffe Aiialk Socittp <4 Tol. vi. 1S37, p. 280. 
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lu his article on tMs third alab (now lost) Pring^p writea 

“ The stone aa stated above, returned to 'BhnYaneawar ^; 

but Mr, Kittoe did not find as he anticipated any resulting 
cordiality or goodwill among the priesthood of the place; on 
the contrary they brought hhu a long list of purloined idols and 
impetuously urged him to procure their return as he had done 
that of the inacriptioim.'' ^ 

A vigorous school of art sprang up in Od$sa in the dghth 
ccDtury the remnants of 'which lie scattered over the hill 
tructa of the Onttach: District and at Jajpni. This school 
flourished in full vigonr for about ahs: centuries. The last great 
monument, the temple of Suiya at Konarak in the Puri District, 
was built by King Narasimha I 1238-1354). Most of the 
sculptures from Orissa collected by “Hindoo” Stuart and 
eribibited in the British Museum are of chlorite schist and are 
assignable to the later medieval period estendiDg from the 
eleventh to the thirteentU century a.u. They lack the suppleness 
of the contemporary Gaudian work, but disdose stronger plastic 
sensibility and keener interest in the figure as distingmshed from 
decorative patterns. 

Earliest in date (eighth or ninth century in this group is 
a figure (No. 39 ; 17 x 12-5 inches) of Durga Hlling the demon 
Mahisha (buffalo) in a niche of decomposed khondalite. The 
goddess is eighiraxmed. Her uppermost right hand holds a 
sword ready to strike. Her second right hand holds a trident with 
which she is piercing the neck of the demon with human body 
and buffalo-head. Her third right band holds a thunder-weapon, 
and her fourth right hand an arrow. With her right foot the 
goddess presses the breast and with the uppermost left hand 
presses down backward the mouth of the demon. With her 
second left hand the goddess holds a shield. With her third 
left hand a akinged bow, and with her fourth left hand a serpent 
which is biting the month of the demon. The demon holds a 
sword in bia right baud, and pushes the neck of the lion with 
1 JcrtHTwJ (?/ iht AmoUc $€fc4ectf vdL Tii, :$5St p. 558. 
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hh left hand. The of the goddess is fall of vitality and 
mo\’ement. 

Two standing female figures [Ho. 93 ; 25 X 6-7 and 24-5 x 
6-7 inches)j one of them leading one child with her right hand and 
holding another child on her hip with her left arm, probably 
COjne from Bhuvaneavar and may be assigned to the elev'enth 
or twelfth century a.d. The modelling of these figures is supple 
and graceful.^ 

Four Fcinarkable Jain statues of steatite, two atanding images 
of the Jina Pardvaisatha (Ng. &5 ■ 1C X S'7 inches^ and Ifo. 9G i 
14-7 X 7-5 inches), a standing woman with two ohildren and a 
seated Jina on a tree above her head {Noh 94 - 16-5 x 9 in,), and 
a stele bearing standing images of the Jinaa ^.ishabha and 
Mabavira (Ifo- 99; 2fi-7 x 14‘2iiieho3)3 probably come ficom the 
collection of Jain images deposited in the Jain oavc temples at 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Some very similar 
Jain images are still to be seen in one of the caves there- All 
the standing images of the Jinas are in the posture of 
known as the hayomrga, standing quite erect with feet placed 
side by aide on the same line, and both the axuia hanging do™ 
on sides and the fingers of the hands touching the lower part 
of the thighs, i^ahabhaj the first of the twenty^foux Jinas, who 
ie also Tccopked as an incMiTnation of ViflluLu, ia known by hia 
crown made of matted locks of hair and his cognizance^ a buli,^ 
and Mahavlra, the twenty-fourth Jina, is known by liis 
cogniaancOfc a lion. The mofit remarkable thing about the 
images of Risbabha and Mahavrra on our stele fPlate XXII) is 
the difFerenco in the espre^sion of their faces. The eyes of 
Rishabha are fijced on the tip of the nose and hia face shows 
absorption in meditation. The eyes of Mabavira look down¬ 
ward and ahow a mind worried by unpleasant thoughts. The 
nakedness of the pair is tiring to the eyes of the observer. 

Suiya(No,57; 43-5 X 32 inches). Hotonly thematerfabbutthe ^ ^ 
rectaogiilai; 9UC of tbe stele, the plan of decoration (Kirttimukha s 
at the top and trefoil arch cut through the stele)^ two male ^ 

i 

^ Exampki of ot ihe BriiUh pi. T. * 
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' attendants with ?word and shield^ and the repneaentation of the 
reins of the horses held by the cherioteer Am^a—traita tiiat alao 
chamcterizfi the images of Suiya bdongteg to the great temple 
of Konaratj^ indicate the Ori&saa origin of this hnage, But the 
points of difference between this image and the images of Shrya 
at Konarak are no less strikiiig. The swordsmen attending 
this image do not wear crowns on their hcads^ as the swordsmen 
attending the Eonarak images do. The figures of Da^tja and 
Piigala^ and the two female bearers (wives), are carved 

on the Konaiak images (Pingala with pen and inkpot on the 
left- of Surya and Da^da with staff on the right), but not on this 
ima^. It may therefore be inferred that this image of Slirya 
does not come from Konarak and is probably of an earher date. 
The face of this Siirya is expressionless; but the faces of the 
Konarak images show absorption in meditation. The modelling 
of the mein figure is but the mioor figures^ theVidyidharas, 

the t^^'o women holding bows, and the hories on the base are 
full of movement. 

The five ® seated images of the Grahas (Planets) (Kos. 100-1Q4; 

nverago size, 38 X 20 inches) are undoubtedly irom Konarak and 

probably belonged to the great temple of SOiya. The pentafoil 

arch and other features are also found in other known groups of 

imngea of the nine Grahas from Konarak. Only one of these 

figures, that of the seat^ Surya holding lotus flowers^ can be 

identified. Other figures do not hold the attributes pecubaT 

to the different Grahas, but all hold garlands of besida in the right 

hand, and a pot, probably containing nectar, in the left hand. 

A pot-bellied figure wearing a beard can be identified as 

Brihaspati (Jupiter) h All these figures sit cross-legged and their 

eyes are half-shut but blank. 

The image of VarMia, or Boar iccamation of Vish^ju 

33 X Ifi inches) must have been taken out of a nidie of one of the 

temples of Vishpu at Bhuvaneswar. Varahs atande in archer's 

posture with the left foot put forward and holding up the earth 

^ K Dr Baaexie<V ii, CaicuttB, lOJL Pktea 

FP^ and SS4-. 

* OnJj three an si praflaDt 
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godd&sa on bi$ upper left forearm. When the earthy unable to 
bear the burden on het euTfiicep was submerged in water, Vishi^u 
in the form of Vaiaha raised her wifch big tusk. With his right 
lower hand Yaruha holds the left arm of tiia female attendant 
to tlie right. He holds the disous in his right upper band end 
the conch shell in Ms right lower hand. On the left a Nagi is 
offering worship joined palms. The limbs of Yoraha are 
solid and massit'e, but stiff. 

Dancing Siva pJTo. 73; 41 x 21^2 inches) evidently ffom a temple 
of Siva at BhTivancswar+ An image of dancing Siva is installed 
in a niche at the baae of the fi|)ire of a temple of &va, above 
the entrance door. A pcntafoil aicli is cut through the rect¬ 
angular stele [Plate XXIII). Siva is eight-anned. By his two 
uppermost hands he holds up above his heads two serpenta, with 
the head of one of them to the right and the hesd of another 
to the left with hoods outspread, in order to niainttan the 
balance during the dance. The eecoud right forcami ig lost. 
With the third right hand^ now partially mutilated, the god 
offers protection* The fourth right hand is broken off. The 
second left arm is thrown across the chest and is moving 
rhythniically with the rhythm of the dance. The third left 
forearm is lost, and the femith left h&nd holds a cup made of 
a human skull. The left foot ^rith the knee considerably berkt 
rests on the ground^ and the toes of the right foot touch the 
ground gently. To the right a male with normal round limbs, 
and to the left an emaciated ixsab> are daucbig in exactly the 
same ftshiou as ^va. Next to them on two aides are two 
persons beating the drum with gusto. At the base> on two ridea 
of the lotus throne> two persons are pla;pmg on the flute aud 
cymbals with as much enthusiasm. Behind the dancing Siva 
his bull is watching the dance with upturned head. The figure 
of Siva is very gracefully carved almost in the round aud 
produces the impression of perfect and solid roundnesa. It has 
been rightly said that great works of art do not yield their 
georets all at once. To a careful observer this imago of the 
dancing god of gods will convoy au exhilamting sense of 
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rhythmic motion ioipregiiflrted by a seng^ of peacs and 
permanency. The last element is contributed by the expression 
of cotaplacent meditation that illumines the face of Siva. Tiia 
laat point suggests the aymbolic meaning of the dance of l5iva 
which is thus explained in the iTtfrms Purd^ (part ii, 4, SS) 
wherein Siva hiinself is made to say, "lam that god who sets 
everything in motion and who^ absorbed in yoga and enjoying 
highest blisa^ i$ always -dancing. He who knows that knows 
yogaP The dance of Siva ineam^ on the one hand^ dance 
accompanying the enjoyment of the bliss of yoga, and, on the 
otherj bis creative cosmic activitiea. 

In Dravidian images of dancing Siva where he is looking 
outward with wide open eyes the cosmic aspect of the dance 
i$ emphasized. But in the Indo-Aryan images an attempt is 
made to give form to the other aspect^ the dance of the god 
as Yogi or the hberatod soni^ as well. 

Another remarkable image &om Orissa {No. 60; 40 X 22 inches) 
is the five-faced and ten-aimed Gaigis&. of chlorite schist 
(Plate XXIV). Gai^e^ sits under an elegantly carved tree 
on a high throne with his right leg hanging down and his left 
leg renting on the throne* In hia uppermost right hand Ga^^a 
holds a dboua^ in hia second right hand a trident^ in bis third 
right hand a bow, and in his fourth right hand a dub. The fifth 
right hand holds a mango and the forearm rests on the right 
thigh. In bis uppermost left hand Gaicie^ holds a lotns. Hie 
fleoond and thhd left hands hold the lotus stalk. The fourth left 
hand of the god holds a chu^ri and the fifth left hand his broken 
off tusk. A female holding a lotns flower in her left hand is 
seated on the left leg of the ged looking upward with blank 
eyes. But the elephant face of Ga^iefe himself shows life within. 
Below the right foot of Gai^e^, of which the toe$ are broken 
offj h his vehicle, a mouse. There are other flguiea below the 
throne intended for the decoration of the base. A five-faced 
and ten-armed Qaij^e^ recovered from the rume of Bampal 
iu Yikranflpur in the Dacca District is now deposited in 
a ahrine near ^nushigunge. A passage of the 
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TaMra enables Dr. K K. Bhattasali to ijecqpii^ it $.& 
Herfimbji.i 

Life-ske group of Sim and Parvati on a rectangular stele 
(No, 70- 72-5 X 46*5 inches). Siva ia seated on a lotus with 
his right kg hangiiig down and resting on another lotus* and 
Parvatl or Uma is seated on his loft thigh with her left kg hanging 
down. Siva is four-amiod^ He holds a garland of beads in his 
upper light hand* and a flower with stalk before Plrvati with 
his lower left hand. He holds the trident with his upper left band 
and embraces Parvati with his lower left arm. Psmiti is two- 
armed. She embraces ^im with her right arm and holds a 
naiiTor in her left hand. Sir WilUani Rothcnstcin writoSp “ The 
treatment of the god and goddesSj as is frequent in the Bihar 
school, 13 oveE'ConventionaliEed and Tminteresting. The 
attendant apsars figureSj eonndiiig their music through space 
as they move^ conceived with remarkable swiftness and hamaony 
of design, arc^ on the other hand^ brilliantly carved/' * Ths eyes 
of ^iva and Parvati are blank* and their faces lack expression* 
The modelling of the upper part of the body of ^iva is flat and 
dry. But the Vidyodharas and Apaaras appear to have sprung 
out of the background and are offering adoration and playing 
on musical mstrumcEits with serene countenance. 

Durga slaying the demon Mahieha* ftom Orisaa (No* 78; 75 x 
21^6 inches). The image is dght-anned. In her right uppermost 
hand the goddess holds an uplifted sword. With her second left 
hand she is tAhing out an arrow from the quiver on her back* 
and her third right hand holds a trident which is flied on the 
face of the demon* human in form^ that has ijome ent of the 
decapitated body of the buffalo. The fourth right foTearm is 
broken off. The goddess holds a shield in one of her left hands, 
and in another left hand she probably holds a noose which goes 
round the neck of the demon. Two other left hands of the geddeaa 
are broken off. The image ia tifel^ and marks the dedining 
stage of the Oriflsan art. 

i Bb-ttesaUp op. cit.p p. 148 ; pi, hi (6); E. I>. BftnfirjMp Eatiem 
ScvIjiiUTir ^ lx {d). 

* SemSji/hin dl tfe pjh &-10; pla tU Mid viiL. 
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